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A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 





HE General Assembly recessed its seventh regular 

session on April 23 after completing the last two 
items on its agenda—the United States request for an 
impartial inquiry of germ warfare charges, and Burma’s 
complaint of Chinese troops on its soil, The Assembly 
may reconvene at the call of its President if an armistice 
is signed in Korea or if a majority of Members consider 
that “other developments in Korea” make further As- 
sembly discussion necessary, Closing the session, Sir 
Gladwyn Jebb, presiding in the absence of Assembly 
President Lester B. Pearson, pointed out that the As- 
sembly was merely taking a recess. “Let us hope that it 
will not be long before we all meet again to discuss the 
organization of peace following an armistice in Korea, 
on the conclusion of which so much depends,” Sir 
Gladwyn said, “When and if this comes about, we must 
trust that our labors will be conducted in that atmos- 
phere of objectivity and good temper which has happily 
characterized our recent debates.” 

In Korea, the exchange of sick and wounded war 
prisoners continued at Pan Mun Jom, the neutralized 
conference site marked off with silver-gray 
ballons striped with red. On April 27, the 
Chinese .and North Koreans, having delivered 684 
ailing captives, informed the United Nations Command 
that they had no more to deliver. The United Nations is 
turning over 500 prisoners daily and will do so until the 
promised 5,800 have'been returned. Meanwhile, negotia- 
tions got under way for an armistice based on a plan tor 
repatriation of all prisoners of war. Each side made 
detailed suggestions, none wholly acceptable to either. 

At Headquarters between April 7 and 27, the period 
under review, unanimity on a proposal dealing with 
Korea was recorded in both the Political Committee and 
the plenary meeting of the General Assembly. On April 
16 and 18, all 60 Member nations endorsed a resolu- 
tion expressing hope that the exchange of sick and 
wounded prisoners of the Korean war would be speedily 
completed, and that further negotiations would lead to 
an early armistice on the war-torn peninsula. 

The decision came after intensive Committee debate 
on a proposal by Poland dealing with many vital aspects 
of the current international situation. Poland withdrew 
its proposal after Brazil introduced the one on which 
accord was reached. In a motion supported by the Soviet 
Union, Poland announced in its withdrawal that “any 
genuine peace move” would receive its active support. 

Objectivity and good will characterized the ensuing 
debate, climaxed by applause over the unanimous vote. 
Several members noted that for the first time the U.S.S.R. 
had lined up with the majority on a proposal dealing with 
Korea. The move was welcomed as a good omen for the 
settlement of still larger issues on the international scene. 
In the words of Chairman Joao Carlos Muniz, of Brazil, 
this was nevertheless “only the first step” but “the first 
step is always the hardest... .” 


Exchange 


The Polish proposal was one of nine items before the 
resumed session of the Assembly—all dealing with poli- 
tical matters save for the appointment of the new 
Secretary-General, Dag Hammerskjold, of Sweden, and 
the discussion of policies adopted by Trygve Lie, the 
retiring Secretary-General, in dealing with personnel 
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employed in the Secretariat. The other items included 
disarmament; collective measures for miain- 
taining and strengthening international peace: 
alleged interference by the United States in the internal 
affairs of Czechoslovakia and other people’s democracies; 
the United States’ request for an impartial investigation of 
the charges of use of bacteriological warfare in Korea; 
and an item added during the session in which Burma 
charged that Nationalist Chinese troops were operating 
within Burma’s borders. 

Burma alleged that there were as many as 12,000 of 
these troops under the command of a general, that 
engagements took place between them and Burmese 
troops, and that the Chinese refused to submit to dis- 
armament. All but one of the 60 Member nations voted 
for a resolution deploring the presence of “foreign” 
forces in Burma and calling their refusal to submit to 
disarmament contrary to international law and usage. 
China abstained from the voting. Dr. T. F. Tsiang, 
asserting that the forces were in no way under the con- 
trol of the Chinese Government, pointed out that this 
was the first time that the United Nations had passed 
judgment on grave charges without an investigation on 
the spot. 

An investigation into the charge, made by the U.S.S.R. 
and some others, that the Unified Command in Korea 
was using bacteriological warfare, was voted by the 
Assembly, 51 to 5, 4 abstaining. The resolution, spon- 
sored by the sixteen nations militarily engaged in Korea, 
proposes establishment of a Commission, composed ot 
Brazil, Egypt, Pakistan, Sweden, and Uruguay, to conduct 
an inquiry in North and South Korea, the 
Chinese mainland, and Japan, including ex- 
amination of witnesses alleged to have confessed to using 
germs in war. The investigation would be commenced 
after the governments and authorities concerned had 
indicated their acceptance of it. The U.S.S.R., Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, the Ukrainian S.S.R., and the Byelo- 
russian S.S.R. voted against the proposal, one of the 
reasons advanced being that representatives of neither 
the People’s Republic of China nor the People’s Demo- 
cratic Republic of Korea had been invited to present 
their side of the case to the Assembly. 


Political 


Investigation 


Plans for a special United Nations fund to make 
grants-in-aid and long-term, low-interest loans to under- 
developed countries were published 
on April 26. A nine-member ex- 
pert committee proposed establishment of a new inter- 
national organization, separate from but working closely 
with the United Nations, to help under-developed coun- 
tries finance basic schemes for their economic develop- 
ment. The plans recommend that the Fund be financed 
from voluntary contributions pledged by non-Members 
as well as Members of the United Nations and special- 
ized agencies. The Fund should come into being only 
when 30 countries have pledged at least the equivalent 
of $250,000,000. The Economic and Social Council 
and the General Assembly must approve before the pro- 
posed fund is set up. 

The Economic and Social Council on April 16 began 
its annual review of the world economic situation. Several 
members speculated on the possible effects of a decline 
in arms production, some even warning that signs of 
economic contraction were evident. Stress was placed, 

(Continued on page 352) 
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Assembly Achieves Unanimity on Korea 





Hopes Are Expressed for Early Armustice 


OR the first time since the outbreak 

of the Korean conflict nearly three 
years ago the General Assembly has 
taken a unanimous decision on Korea. 

All sixty members of the Assembly 
on April 18 endorsed a Brazilian pro- 
posal. This expressed the hope that 
the exchange of sick and wounded 
prisoners of the Korean war would be 
speedily completed, and that further 
negotiations would lead to an early 
armistice in Korea, consistent with 
the United Nations principles and ob- 
jectives. 

The resolution also postponed fur- 
ther Assembly consideration of the 
question until a truce is signed, or 
until such time as Assembly discussion 
may be warranted by “other develop- 
ments in Korea.” 

At the same time the Assembly re- 
affirmed its “unswerving determination 
to spare no efforts likely to create con- 
ditions favorable to the attainment of 
the purposes of peace and conciliation 
embodied in the Charter of the United 
Nations.” 


“HEARTENING SIGN” The unanimous 
resolution, hailed by many members 
as a heartening sign for the future, 
then was transmitted to the Chinese 
and North Korean authorities by As- 
sembly President Lester B. Pearson. 
Mr. Pearson accompanied it with a 
message voicing “the unanimous hope 
ot the Assembly that the adoption of 
this resolution will make an important 
contribution to the efforts now being 
undertaken to bring peace in Korea.” 
He added his personal good wishes 
to the negotiators in Pan Mun Jom. 

The Assembly arrived at its decision 
after a week’s intensive debate on a 
Polish proposal dealing with “measures 
to avert the threat of a new world 
war and measures to strengthen peace 
and friendship among the nations.” 
This proposal, originally submitted 
last October, dealt in addition to 
Korea with such issues as disarma- 
ment, prohibition of the atomic wea- 
pon and a peace treaty between the 
great powers. Poland, with the sup- 
port of the Soviet Union, withdrew 
the proposal after Brazil’s draft reso- 
Jution was submitted. More than forty 
speakers participated in a _ debate 
which, ranging over ten meetings, 
touched on almost every world prob- 
lem. 


POLAND’S CONVICTION In presenting 
his delegation’s proposal to the First 
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Committee Stanislaw Skrzesezewski, 
Poland’s Foreign Minister, said the 
item had been inspired by a profound 
conviction that the world, torn by the 
last war and by the tension existing 
during the post-war period, might now 
find a remedy for its ailments. The 
important step taken recently by the 
People’s Republic of China and the 
People’s Democratic Republic of Ko- 
rea, with a view to re-opening the 
negotiations at Pan Mun Jom and 
finding a peaceful solution for Korea, 
had been unreservedly supported by 
the Soviet Union. Hope had been re- 
born in the hearts of millions of peo- 
ple who were determined to do every- 
thing in their power to avert war. That 
was the spirit in which Poland had 
drawn up its draft resolution. 

Poland firmly believed that a solu- 
tion of the Korean problem would 
lead to the solution of other difficul- 
ties which disturbed public opinion; 
hence the attitude of various govern- 
ments on Korea was a yardstick of 
their plans and intentions, 


MANY ISSUES COVERED The ensuing de- 
bate in the Political Committee cov- 
ered a wide field, with speakers dwel- 
ling at length on the question of dis- 
armament and general issues related 
to the strengthening of world peace. 
The questions of colonialism—still a 
major deterrent to world peace in the 
Opinion of several representatives — 
and of anti-semitism were also in- 


troduced in the long debate. (See page 
317 for some of the main points em- 
phasized in the discussion.) 

A majority of representatives, how- 
ever, felt that no new approach had 
been introduced by Poland’s broad 
proposals. Several delegations pointed 
out that the separate sections of the 
Polish draft were concerned with spe- 
cific issues which had already been 
dealt with by the General Assembly, 
the Security Council, and the Dis- 
armament Commission. Many repre- 
sentatives, in fact, shared the senti- 
ments of Dr. Andrés Belatinde, of 
Peru, who described the proposals as 
“a conglomeration of worn-out for- 
mulae.” 

Two main trends of thought emerged 
from the initial phase of debate: that 
no useful purpose could be served by 
a further Assembly discussion on the 
Korean question at this crucial stage; 
and that deeds, rather than words, 
were now required to convince many 
nations of the sincerity of the “peace 
moves” advanced by Poland and 
strongly supported by the U.S.S.R. 


UNITED STATES VIEWS Poland’s proposals 
on Korea were quite unacceptable to 
the United States, said Ernest A. Gross. 
In the first place, he thought it obvi- 
ous that there could be no cease-fire 
except as a result of complete agree- 
ment’ On an armistice which included 
provision for the exchange of prison- 
ers of war. Otherwise, the Chinese 





POLAND’S FOREIGN MINISTER, Stanislaw Skrzesezewski (left) chats with Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, 
of the U.S.S.R., during a break in the First Committee’s debates. Mr. Skrzesezewski introduced 
Poland’s omnibus resolution dealing with ‘measures to avert the threat of a new world war.” 
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authorities could use the prisoners in 
their hands for blackmail in the nego- 
tiations with the United Nations rep- 
resentatives, in order to insist upon 
repatriation of all prisoners of war. 
including those who did not wish to 
return. As had already been under- 
lined in the General Assembly, a 
cease-fire in such circumstances was 
clearly out of the question. 

Mr. Gross also maintained that 
there was no point in proposing an 
immediate resumption of armistice 
negotiations, since talks at Pan Mun 
Jom were progressing satisfactorily 
and there was reason to hope that 
they would lead to agreement on the 
prisoner of war issue. A resolution on 
Korea at this stage might jeopardize 
the present negotiations. Mr. Gross 
added: “We all hope that the progress 
which has started will continue and 
will lead to the conclusion of an 
honourable armistice and a peace in 
Korea consistent with the objectives 
of this great Organization.” 

Most delegations endorsed the 
United States viewpoint. Speaking for 
New Zealand, Leslie Knox Munro 
said there was general agreement that 
no useful purpose could be served by 
a duplication of the negotiations at 
Pan Mun Jom. Nothing should be 
done or said which might impede the 
progress of those negotiations. 

Mr. Munro pointed out that a week 
ago the U.S.S.R. representative had 
informed the Committee that his gov- 
ernment favored the compulsory re- 
patriation of all prisoners in Korea. 
However, so far as he knew, nowhere 
in the published statements of the 
Chinese Communists had the word 
“compulsory” occurred. In the latest 
letter on the subject, the Chinese sen- 


ior truce delegate, General Nam Il 
used the phrase “new and obvious 
concession” when referring to his side’s 
recent repatriation proposals. 

A similar stand was taken by the 
representatives of the Netherlands and 
Australia. For the former, Danie] J. 
von Balluseck, declared that not only 
would Assembly discussion on Korea 
make no useful contribution to the 
truce talks at present but, on the con- 
trary, might well turn out to “create 
more obstacles in the path of the 
military negotiators at Pan Mun Jom.” 


SETTLE OTHER QUESTIONS The Nether- 
lands shared other nations’ belief that 
a settlement of the Korean question 
would lead to the settlement of other 
thorny problems in the post-war world. 
Mr. von Balluseck held that until 
all these issues were settled the free 
world could not neglect its defences. 
Time, patience and willingness to co- 
operate were essential for solving all 
those problems. The Netherlands, like 
almost every other country, would 
welcome any signs of a spirit of co- 
operation on the part of the Soviet 
Union. 

The Western world was indeed will- 
ing to move toward the U.S.S.R. in 
peace, if the U.S.S.R. was willing to 
do likewise, declared Sir Percy Spend- 
er, of Australia. But no great encour- 
agement could be drawn from the 
terms of the Polish draft resolution. 
With regard to Korea, Australia firmly 
believed that further debate on the 
question in New York would only 
give the impression, “contrary to the 
fact,” that the Assembly had not yet 
finally made up its mind on the prin- 
ciples upon which an armistice should 
be concluded. 





THE REPRESENTATIVES of the United Kingdom, the Netherlands and the United States: Sir 
Gladwyn Jebb, Daniel J. von Balluseck, and Ernest Gross. All three representatives opposed 
Poland’s draft proposal which midway through First Committee discussion was withdrawn. 
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Dr. Joaquin E. Salazar, of the Do- 
minican Republic, pointed out that 
the Assembly had on eight occasions 
adopted decisions which, if accepted 
by all Member states, would have led 
to peace not only in Korea but 
throughout the world, If Poland’s pro- 
posal on the Korean question were 
adopted, however, the Assembly’s pre- 
vious decisions on the question might 
well be invalidated and, moreover, 
doubt and confusion would be sown 
among world public opinion, since the 
draft merely contained generalizations. 


“A NEW ELEMENT” Sir Gladwyn Jebb, 
of the United Kingdom, found a new 
element in the proposals recently ad- 
vanced by Mr. Chou En-lai for set- 
tling the prisoner of war issue. But 
the United Kingdom agreed with other 
speakers in feeling than any attempt 
by the Assembly to debate the Korean 
situation in detail could only preju- 
dice the good progress of the nego- 
tiations at Pan Mun Jom. 

Action by the Assembly on that 
issue Was appropriate, and indeed 
necessary, said Sir Gladwyn, either 
when there was a deadlock in ‘the 
negotiations, or when an armistice 
was concluded. 


UNITED NATIONS SHOULD ASSIST A com- 
pletely different approach was taken 
by Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, of the 
U.S.S.R., who opposed claims that 
Assembly debate on the Korean ques- 
tion might harm the Pan Mun Jom 
negotiations. In his second speech of 
the debate, on April 15, the Soviet 
Union representative argued that the 
United Nations should aid directly in 
the negotiations. He noted that most 
speakers had advocated “a _ passive 
role” in the matter for the United Na- 
tions. The aim of this opposition 
was, he contended, to hamper chances 
of ending the Korean war by linking 
its Cessation with other questions, such 
as the conclusion of an armistice and 
an agreement on prisoners of war. 
Mr. Vyshinsky cited cases in which 
the cessation of hostilities had pre- 
ceded any other agreement—for in- 
stance, the 1912 armistice between 
Turkey and the Balkan States had pre- 
ceded any previous agreement. The 
principle underlying that rule was 
established in international law, in 
particular the Hague Convention. 
What justification was there then for 
opposing that humanitarian step by 
linking it with the question of the 
prisoners of war? he asked. 
Reaffirming support for Premier 
Chou En-lai’s proposal that the prison- 
er issue be settled by turning over to 
neutral custody any captives refusing 
immediate repatriation, Mr. Vyshin- 
sky declared that the situation was 
thus quite clear. “Here is an open door 
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und an appeal to step through that 
door,” he declared. 

An appeal had been made for an 
end to hostitlities, a settlement of the 
prisoner of war issue, the conclusion 
of an armistice and the restoration of 
peace, That appeal was in line with 
the desire for peace of all peoples 
and would contribute to the strength- 
ening of peace and friendship among 
the peoples of the Far East. 


“CONSPIRACY AGAINST PEACE” The 
U.S.S.R. expressed satisfaction that 
agreement had been reached on the 
exchange of sick and wounded prison- 
ers and that both parties had also 
agreed to resume talks on the general 
question of prisoners. However, Mr. 
Vyshinsky noted that General Clark 
had not yet replied to the Chinese- 
North Korean proposal on the ex- 
change of prisoners of war. Quoting 
press reports the U.S.S.R. representa- 
tive said it was evident that the op- 
ponents of a peaceful Korean settle- 
ment were “piling up obstacles.” It 
was therefore the bounden duty of the 
United Nations to defeat such a con- 
spiracy against peace—that was the 
aim of the Polish proposal. But both 
the United States and the United 
Kingdom had declared that Assembly 
debate on Korea would be unneces- 
sary except in the event of a deadlock. 
These attempts to prevent the United 
Nations from discharging its responsi- 
bility should be condemned. That 
done, it was to be hoped the United 
Nations would recommend the ap- 
plication of humanitarian principles 
(on Korea). He called on the United 
States and other delegations to “stop 
quibbling” and announce at once when 
the armistice negotiations would be 
resumed at Fan Mun Jom. 





“CLEAR AND EFFECTIVE” Emphatic sup- 
port for Poland’s proposals on Ko- 
rea Was also submitted by the repre- 
sentatives of other Eastern European 
states. Kuzma V, Kiselev, of the Bye- 
lorussian S.S.R. described the pro- 
posals as “clear, effective and un- 
ambiguous.” A just solution — re- 
quired the withdrawal from the pen- 
insula of all foreign troops, including 
the Chinese volunteers, within two or 
three months, said Mr. Kiselev. And 
it Was necessary to settle the issue 
peacefully in the spirit of the unifica- 
tion of Korea, this to be carried out 
by the Koreans themselves under ob- 
servation of a commission. This Com- 
mission should include representatives 
of the parties directly concerned, as 
well as of states which had not partici- 
pated in the Korean war. If the As- 
sembly was really intent on attaining 
peace in Korea it would adopt the 
Polish proposals. 

A. M. Baranovsky, of the Ukrainian 
S.S.R., held that the adoption of the 
proposals would serve as a guiding 
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principle, as well as a clear-cut indica- 
tion to the United States, with regard 
to the line of policy in the Pan Mun 
Jom negotiations. The General As- 
sembly could no longer defer direct 
discussion of the cessation of Korean 
hostilities and of a peaceful settlement 
of the Korean problem as a whole. 

Czechoslovakia, said Vaciav David, 
was “greatly surprised” by the United 
States’ assertion that no resolution on 
Korea was necessary or desirable at 
this stage. Apparently, the United 
States sought to keep the United Na- 
tions out of the present negotiations. 
That was a surprising position to 
adopt. After all, the United Nations 
was created for the maintenance of 
international peace and __ security. 
Therefore, it was duty bound to con- 
sider in detail the present situation in 
Korea and to help find a rapid and 
final solution. For this reason the 
Polish proposals should be examined 
carefully. They were designed to en- 
sure a situation in which the principles 
of the United Nations Charter would 
be respected by all Member states, 
despite differences in political and so- 
cial structures. 


BRAZILIAN PROPOSAL Further debate 
then turned on Brazil’s draft resolu- 
tion, which was circulated to the Com- 
mittee on April 14. At the Commit- 
tee’s next meeting, Dr. Enrique de 
Souza Gomes explained his delega- 
tion’s proposal. Stressing the “changed 
atmosphere” Dr. de Souza Gomes 
declared it was the duty of representa- 
tives to reassess the international situa- 
tion and to explore every possible 
means “likely to be conducive to the 
alleviation of world tension.” It would, 
however, be futile to ignore the fact 
that serious differences still prevailed 
in the General Assembly. 





“THERE IS no easy path to peace, for peace 
is not to be found in a formula,” declared 
Sir Percy Spender, of Australia. Sir Percy was 
one of many representatives who stressed the 
importance of “deeds not words” during the 
Committee’s debate on the Polish proposal. 


It was Brazil’s conviction that, at 
the present stage, the Committee 
should aim “neither too high nor too 
low.”” Neither should it indulge in an 
attitude of unwarranted optimism, nor 
despair of progress and, by discarding 
them, ignore the signs of hope which 
constituted current political facts. 
That approach had guided Brazil in 
the elaboration of its draft resolution. 
It had tried to formulate certain points 
and principles which had found unani- 
mous support in the Committee. 

Notwithstanding the diverse points 
of view which had been expressed the 
Brazilian delegation was happy to note 
that “a minimum area of agreement” 
had been established. 


AREA OF AGREEMENT ‘The minimum 
area of agreement included the follow- 
ing points: (1) that the United Na- 
tions should spare no efforts likely to 
create conditions favorable to the at- 
tainment of the purposes of peace and 
conciliation embodied in the Charter; 
(2) that the communication of the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of the 
People’s Republic of China, (dated 
March 31, 1953) was a new develop- 
ment which might lead eventually to a 
constructive exchange of opinions and 
points of view at Pan Mun Jom; (3) 
that a just and honorable armistice 
in Korea would powerfully contribute 
to alleviating the present international 
tension; (4) that the conclusion of the 
agreement on the exchange of sick and 
wounded prisoners had been wel- 
comed with deep satisfaction; (5) that 
such exchange would be promptly ef- 
fected and that the further negotia- 
tions at Pan Mun Jom would result 
in achieving an early armistice in Ko- 
rea; and, (6) that the United Nations 
would keep the Korean question under 
its constant attention until a just solu- 
tion had been reached. 

Those six points had inspired and 
corresponded to the six paragraphs of 
the Brazilian draft. Dr. de Souza 
Gomes added that his delegation un- 
fortunately was not in a position to 
offer “a magic formula to reconcile 
divergent positions,” but it felt that 
those points of agreement should be 
stressed and safely preserved in the 
promotion of peace and understanding 
among nations. 


MOVE WELCOMED In further debate 
several representatives welcomed the 
Brazilian proposal which, it was gen- 
erally agreed, did nothing to impede 
progress in the preliminary stages 
toward a general settlement in Korea. 
Mr. Gross said the draft resolution 
reflected the hope of the peoples of 
the world and particularly those of 
the United States that the exchange of 
sick and wounded prisoners would 
pave the way for a just and honour- 
able armistice. The operative part of 
Brazil’s proposal, he said, clearly rec- 
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ognized the continuing interest in the 
General Assembly in the conclusion 
of an armistice. 


The proposal would help lessen in- 
ternational tension, declared Leo 
Mates, of Yugoslavia. The draft did 
not engage in polemics or recrimina- 
tions but concentrated on the main 
question on which progress was possi- 
ble. Moreover, it expressed the Assem- 
bly’s concern with the problem. 


Although Mr. Vyshinsky continued 
to express support for Poland’s pro- 
posals, he concluded a further long 
statement by declaring the Brazilian 
draft “worthy of careful study and 
attention.” 


POLAND'S ACTION The final stage in 
the Committee’s debate was reached 
on April 16 with Poland’s announce- 
ment of the withdrawal of its pro- 
posals. Explaining this action, Mr. 
Skrzesezewski said he was not pressing 
for a vote on the Korean provisions 
in the Polish draft resolution, in view 
of the new initiative by the Chinese- 
North Koreans on the prisoner-repa- 
triation issue, and also in view of the 
introduction of Brazil’s proposal. The 
Polish Foreign Minister added that 
he was not insisting on a vote on the 
other two sections of his delegation’s 
draft (dealing with disarmament and 
the North Atlantic Pact) as the Com- 
mittee’s debate had: shown that the 
problems raised therein called for fur- 
ther consideration. Bearing in mind 
the limited time remaining in the 
present Assembly session, Poland re- 
served its right to raise such problems 
at the next session. 

In accordance with this statement, 
the Polish draft was not put to the 
vote and the Committee subsequently 
proceeded to vote on the Brazilian 
draft. This was adopted by 60 votes 
to 0, with no abstentions. The unani- 
mous vote was greeted by applause 
from Committee members. 


ASSEMBLY’S ENDORSEMENT In plenary 
session on April 18 the General As- 
sembly endorsed the First Committee’s 
action by a similar vote. In_ brief 
explanations of vote several represent- 
atives hailed “this unique unanimity 
of the First Committee” as an auspi- 
cious sign. Mr. Skrzesezewski reiterat- 
ed his Committee statement that Po- 
land was not now asking for a vote 
on its proposals on “measures to 
avert a new world war” but was lend- 
ing its support to the Brazilian resolu- 
tion. He stressed that the Polish deci- 
sion was not an “opportunistic move 
Or mere gesture’ but reflected the 
unchanging policy of the Polish Gov- 
ernment —a policy opposed to war 
and in defence of peace. Any genuine 
peace proposal would receive Poland’s 
support. 
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THE CHAIRMAN of the General Assembly's 
First Committee, Joao Carlos Muniz, of Brazil. 


Mr. Vyshinsky said his delegation 
wholeheartedly endorsed Poland’s de- 
cision and agreed with the motives 
which prompted it. For that reason 
the U.S.S.R. would vote in favor of 
the Brazilian draft. 


CONSENSUS OF OPINION Joao Carlos 
Muniz, of Brazil, Chairman of the 
First Committee, told the Assembly 
that the draft resolution did not be- 
long to his delegation. It arose from 
the firmly established consensus as to 
the utmost necessity of reaching “a 
prompt, just and honourable armistice 
in Korea, consistent with the princi- 
ples and objectives of the United 
Nations.” It was in response to this 
unanimous feeling that Brazil had 
given tangible form “to the lifelong 
traditions of the Latin American coun- 
tries, which have never shirked respon- 
sibility in the pursuit of the great 
objectives of the Charter, and in de- 
fence of the norms which govern the 
free association of states, based on 
mutual respect and understanding.” 
Mr. Muniz stressed that the resolu- 
tion was only the first step toward a 
larger measure of agreement which 
might encompass the most challenging 
political problems. He added: “The 
end of the armed conflict in Korea, 
which is already in sight, will remove 
the present tragic tension and permit 
the United Nations to go ahead with 


its great task of bringing about, out 
of the anguishes, aspirations, and con- 
tradictions of the day, a new world 
order.” 


“MESSAGE OF GOODWILL” Reference to 
the favorable atmosphere in which the 
Assembly was winding up its session 
was made by V. K. Krishna Menon, 
of India. His delegation appreciated 
Poland’s response to its suggestion 
made in Committee debate—that it 
should withdraw the first clause of its 
draft—dealing with Korea. Now, the 
Assembly was sending to the negoti- 
ators in Korea a message of goodwill 
and hope for their success. 


A reaffirmation of the United States’ 
desire for deeds rather than words 
was made by Mr. Gross who described 
the unanimous vote as “an impressive 
development” which indicated “a real 
striving for peace.” It was a pleasure 
to see that the U.S.S.R. and those who 
voted with it had, for the first time, 
voted with the overwhelming majority 
of the General Assembly on a pro- 
posal dealing with Korea. 


It remained to be seen, however, 
whether this action warranted the 
hope and optimism engendered by the 
Assembly’s vote, and by some recent 
communist statements. It remained to 
be seen for instance, whether this 
Assembly unanimity would be reflected 
in “constructive performance around 
the conference table at Pan Mun Jom.” 


The United States representative 
emphasized that progress had been 
made and added: “My government, 
which bears the responsibility for the 
Unified Command, will continue to 
seek peace by every honourable and 
decent means. As President Eisen- 
hower said on April 16, the first step 
toward peace must be the completion 
of an honourable armistice in Korea.” 


The President of the Assembly ex- 
pressed the good wishes and hopes of 
all Member states for an early and 
successful conclusion of the important 
task being undertaken at Pan Mun 
Jom. Observing that unanimous con- 
clusions were not “as common in the 
General Assembly as we should all 
like,” Mr. Pearson warned that resolu- 
tions were not always the same as 
solutions. However, he felt that the 
step taken by the Assembly would 
mark an important contribution to the 
efforts at Pan Mun Jom. 





Points Stressed In Debate On Polish Proposal 


URING the First Committee's de- 
bate on Poland’s omnibus pro- 
posal many speakers dealt at length 
with issues referred to in the second 
and third part of the proposal. These 
sections (see hox on page 319) cov- 


ered such questions as disarmament, 
the prohibition of atomic weapons, the 
conclusion of a peace treaty by the big 
powers, and the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. Several representatives 
also drew attention to racial problems 
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which, they charged, were further de- 
terrents to the establishment of peace- 
ful relations among nations. 


Some of the main points made in 
the debate are summarized here. 


TO LESSEN TENSION Andrei Y. Vyshin- 
sky said the Soviet Union was con- 
vinced there were no_ international 
issues which were incapable of settle- 
ment by all countries, including the 
United States. He recalled that Georgi 
Malenkov, the Chairman of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers of the Soviet Union, 
had also made that point recently. Mr. 
Malenkov had also stressed that his 
Government’s main concern was to 
avert a new war and to live in peace 
with all nations. 


With regard to the reduction of 
armaments and armed forces, Mr. 
Vyshinsky recalled that speakers in 
the Disarmament Commission had 
argued that such a reduction was im- 
possible without first creating “a fa- 
vorable atmosphere.” But it was per- 
fectly clear that measures for such a 
reduction would in themselves help 
to lessen international tension, elimi- 
nate suspicion and create that favor- 
able atmosphere. The United Nations 
should not simply wait for the atmos- 
phere to improve. On the contrary, to 
increase armaments, to refuse to 
prohibit atomic weapons and continue 
manufacturing atomic bombs was 
bound to make the atmosphere worse. 


Representatives who had opposed 
Poland’s proposal for the reduction 
by one third of the armaments of the 
five great powers had alleged that 
such a proportional reduction would 
in no way change the preponderant 
position of the U.S.S.R. That argu- 
ment was false, said Mr. Vyshinsky. 
It had already been shown that the 
forces of France, the United Kingdom 
and the United States were constantly 
increasing and were twice as numer- 
ous as those of the U.S.S.R. According 
to President Truman’s message to Con- 
gress in 1952 the armed forces of the 
United States had been increased by 
over a million in 1951 and the increase 
had continued since then. In any case 
percentages of reduction were of little 
importance if they did not apply to the 
air and naval forces as well as land 
forces. It was well known that the 
United States air force had more than 
doubled since 1950 and would be 
tripled in 1953. The same applied to 
that country’s naval forces. That was 
why the three Western Powers had 
ignored the reduction of air and naval 
forces in their proposal to the Dis- 
armament Commission. 


ATOMIC WEAPONS Mr. Vyshinsky also 
argued that the starting point for dis- 
armament should be a decision to pro- 
hibit the atomic weapon uncondition- 
ally. In the Disarmament Commission, 
however, the Western Powers had 
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confined themselves to stating that, if 
their proposal was adopted, it would 
constitute a declaration in favor of 
the prohibition of such weapons. Al- 
though that proposal provided for a 
control system it did not provide for 
prohibition of atomic weapons. That 
was tantamount to saying they would 
continue to be made. But the time 
would come when the will of the peo- 
ple of the world for the prohibition of 
such weapons would have to be taken 
into account. 

The U.S.S.R. representative also at- 
tacked the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization and the program for the 





ASSEMBLY’S RESOLUTION ON 
THE KOREAN QUESTION 


The full text of the General Assem- 
bly’s resolution on the Korean question, 
adopted unanimously on April 18, was 
as follows: 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 


REAFFIRMING its unswerving determina- 
tion to spare no efforts likely to create 
conditions favourable to the attainment 
of the purposes of peace and conciliation 
embodied in the Charter of the United 
Nations, 


NOTING, following the United Nations 
Command initiative for the exchange of 
sick and wounded prisoners of war, the 
communication by the Minister for For- 
eign Affairs of the Central People’s 
Government of the People’s Republic of 
China dated 31 March 1953 to the Presi- 
dent of the General Assembly, and the 
exchange of communications between the 
United Nations Command and the Com- 
manders of the Chinese People’s Volun- 
teers and the Korean People’s Army in 
regard thereto, 


CONFIDENT that a just and honourable 
armistice in Korea will powerfully con- 
tribute to alleviate the present interna- 
tional tension, 


1. NOTES WITH DEEP SATISFACTION that 
an agreement has been signed in Korea 
on the exchange of sick and wounded 
prisoners of war: 


2. EXPRESSES THE HOPE that the ex- 
change of sick and wounded prisoners of 
war will be speedily completed and that 
the further negotiations at Panmunjom 
will result in achieving an early armistice 
in Korea, consistent with the United Na- 
tions principles and objectives; 


3. DECIDES to recess the present session 
upon completion of the current agenda 
items, and requests the President of the 
General Assembly to reconvene the pres- 
ent session to resume consideration of 
the Korean question (a) upon notifica- 
tion by the Unificd Command to the 
Security Council of the signing of an 
armistice agreement in Korea; or (b) 
when, in the view of a majority of Mem- 
bers, other developments in Korea re- 
quire consideration of this question. 











defence of the European community. 
Nato was, he held, a violation of the 
United Nations Charter and participa- 
tion in that organization incompatible 
with membership in the United Na- 
tions. NATO’s purposes were aggres- 
sive; it was a “closed group” operating 
in the exclusive interests of its mem- 
bers and not promoting the general 
interest. Moreover, it was set up with- 
out provision for any relationship with 
the Security Council. 

It had been claimed that the 
U.S.S.R. had also concluded agree- 
ments similar to the Atlantic Treaty; 
but those agreements were of a com- 
pletely different character; they were 
defensive agreements against possible 
aggression by Japan or its allies, or 
by Germany or its allies. NATO, on 
the other hand aimed at including 
Western Germany with its 25 divisions 
and at reviving nazi militarism. 

Several speakers had maintained 
that a peace pact between the great 
powers was superfluous in view of the 
existence of the United Nations Char- 
ter. Mr. Vyshinsky did not accept 
that argument since those supporting 
it represented states which were mem- 
bers of regional pacts, or unions such 
as the Inter-American Pact, all of 
which existed side by side with the 
Charter. 


UNITED KINGDOM'S POSITION Sir Glad- 
wyn Jebb wanted to make one point 
clear: that to think that nations could 
agree to a substantial reduction in the 
present level of their armaments while 
fighting continued would be unreal- 
istic. It would, he said, be just as 
indefensible to claim that progress in 
disarmament depended on the previ- 
ous solution of political problems as 
to maintain that political problems 
could not be solved until there was 
agreement on disarmament. An over- 
all solution called for simultaneous 
progress in both fields. 


As to the demand for a great-power 
peace pact, Sir Gladwyn said it was 
clear that all the pacts in the world 
would “remain mere words” unless 
they were accompanied by a sincere 
desire to give them practical content. 
If agreement was reached on such 
questions as Korea, Austria, the re- 
patriation of German, Italian and Ja- 
panese war prisoners, or on the issue 
of Greek soldiers and children who 
were still detained, that would cer- 
tainly be an augury of peace and hope. 
If the Soviet Union were really to 
practise racial and religious tolerance 
at home, or—better still—freedom of 
speech and thought, it would then be 
giving proof of its goodwill. 

The United Kingdom firmly believed 
that the general cause for peace could 
be served by other methods than the 
inscription of “tendentious items on 
the Committee’s agenda”— items pre- 
sumably designed to aid communistic 
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propaganda and perhaps to embarrass 
the majority. 


“RIGID FORMULA” The Soviet Union 
and its supporters had displayed the 
same “old rigid formula” on the dis- 
armament question, said Ernest Gross, 
of the United States. He contended 
that Mr. Vyshinsky had made a basic 
error regarding the proposal for the 
limitation of armed forces submitted 
to the Disarmament Commission by 
the Western Powers. He had asserted 
that the meaning of the proposal was 
not quite clear. However, the records 
of the Commission showed that the 
representatives of France, United 
Kingdom and the United States had 
replied without hesitation and ambi- 
guity that the term “armed forces” 
should be interpreted to mean land, 
sea and air forces. On March 18 last 
the United States had repeated that 
its disarmament policy provided for 
the limitation and balanced reduction 
of all armed forces and armaments 
and for the limitation of weapons of 
mass destruction. 


With regard to the proposal for the 
ratification of the Geneva Protocol, Mr. 
Gross recalled that this question had 
been recently discussed during the 
debates on germ warfare. In fact an 
Assembly resolution had been adopted 
on the matter and members were 
awaiting a reply to the challenge which 
he had addressed to the U.S.S.R. dele- 
gation, asking that they either end 
their “lying campaign” or agree to 
an impartial investigation such as the 
United States had advocated. 

The Soviet Union’s arguments about 
NATO were inconsistent. He had de- 
clared that the United Nations had 
been set up to unite the strength and 
resources of the people for maintain- 
ing peace and security; NATO had been 
established for the same purpose, said 
Mr. Gross. It would have been un- 
necessary had not the aggressive policy 
of the U.S.S.R. called for the erection 
of such a defensive bulwark. In those 
circumstances the peace pact envisaged 
in the Polish draft was obviously 
superfluous since it could only repeat 
the purposes and principles of the 
Charter—which had been stressed by 
Mr. Vyshinsky. 


“NOT SECRET” Also rebutting the So- 
viet Union’s charges concerning NATO, 
Henri Hoppenot, of France, denied 
that that organization was a closed 
group. It was not secret in any way. 
If anything resembled a closed, secret 
and exclusive organization it was the 
military agreements concluded by the 
U.S.S.R. The rearmament projects of 
the Atlantic powers were known to all, 
whereas hardly anything was known 
of the strength of the land, sea and 
air forces of the U.S.S.R. and its satel- 
lites. Mr. Vyshinsky had also attacked 
the coal and steel pool but Mr. 
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Hoppenot found it difficult to see how 
such a peaceful instrument of eco- 
nomic co-operation could be presented 
as a threat to peace and security. 


BIG POWER CO-OPERATION Similar argu- 
ments were adduced by several other 
speakers many of whom, however, 
urged closer co-operation between the 
great powers in seeking solutions for 
disarmament and the outlawing of the 
atomic weapon. Rafael de la Colina, 
of Mexico, echoed the views of sev- 
eral of the smaller nations in affirm- 
ing that, despite the experience of the 
past seven years, co-operation between 
the big powers was not impossible, It 
had brought victory in the last war 
and that same unity should lead to vic- 
tory over the fears which now divided 
the world. It should defeat the com- 
mon enemies: starvation, sickness, and 
poverty which condemned mankind to 
unworthy slavery. 


THE POLISH PROPOSAL 


HE first part of Poland’s omni- 

bus resolution dealt with Korea. 
Amongst other things it called for an 
immediate cessation of hostilities; the 
immediate resumption of truce nego- 
tiations; the withdrawal of all foreign 
troops from Korea, and the unifica- 
tion of the country under the super- 
vision of the interested parties as well 
as states which had not participated 
in the conflict. 

The second part, dealing with dis- 
armament, called on the United States, 
United Kingdom, U.S.S.R., France 
and China to reduce their armed 
forces by one third within a year, 
including naval, air and auxiliary 
forces, and to submit full data on 
their armaments. It further recom- 
mended that the Security Council 
call an international conference as 
soon as possible for the carrying out 
states of the reduction of 


by all 
armed forces, and the adoption, with- 
out delay, of a decision for the uncon- 


ditional prohibition of atomic and 
other weapons of mass destruction, 
and establishment of strict interna- 
tional control over the observance of 
that decision. It also called on all 
states which had not acceded to the 
Geneva Protocol of 1925, on the 
prohibition of the use of bacterial 
weapons to accede to, or ratify that 
instrument. 

The third part of the draft resolu- 
tion asked the Assembly to declare 
that participation in the “aggressive 
North Atlantic bloc” was incompatible 
with membership in the United Na- 
tions. Finally, it called on the “Big 
Five” to conclude a peace pact de- 
signed to bring about a reduction of 
their armaments and for the adher- 
ence of all other states to that pact. 





A number of representatives main- 
tained that one of the main obstacles 
to amicable relations among the 
world’s peoples was the racial and 
religious persecution carried out by 
certain states. Several speakers con- 
demned the anti-semitic campaign con- 
ducted recently in communist states. 

On this subject Mrs. Golda Myer- 
son said it was only natural that the 
revival of anti-Jewish incitement as 
an instrument of policy in the hands 
of Eastern European states should 
have caused grave apprehension in 
Israel and other countries. Israei had, 
however, observed the “full, frank 
and vigorous repudiation” of anti- 
Semitic charges by the U.S.S.R. with 
deep satisfaction and relief. Her Gov- 
ernment sincerely hoped that the re- 
cent cessation and repudiation of anti- 
Jewish propaganda was permanent and 
that such incitement would never 
again arise to mar international rela- 
tions. 

The United Nations could not be 
true to its purposes if it failed to take 
under review the “grave develop- 
ments” of the past few months in 
racial incitement in Eastern Europe. 
Israel would continue to watch events 
in this respect and urged the avoid- 
ance of future issues by allowing Jew- 
ish communities in Eastern Europe a 
normal degree of self-determination, 
both in their communal and cultural 
life and in their freedom to join “the 
collective effort of the Jewish people 
and to restore its national life in 
Israel.” Mrs. Myerson stressed that 
peace between nations and the observ- 
ance of human rights were “insepar- 
able doctrines.” 


ZIONISM A series of bitter exchanges 
ensued between Israel and representa- 
tives of Arab states on Zionism and the 
Zionist movement, with several speak- 
ers charging that the latter was “a 
mere tool of the United States.” Re- 
plying to these accusations, Abba Eban 
declared that Israel had never plotted 
to unleash a new world war, nor did 
it embrace doctrines of jihad or .any 
other rationalizations of military con- 
quest. Mr. Eban said the Zionist move- 
ment was nothing more than a vol- 
untary association of peoples in all the 
free lands, dedicated to the advocacy 
of this simple truth—‘that one could 
not acknowledge Arab freedom in a 
continent and deny the Jewish people 
their small but cherished land.” 

The representatives of other Middle 
Eastern states argued, however, that 
Zionism was “the greatest danger in 
the Middle East at the present time.” 
These speakers stressed that their gov- 
ernments were Opposed not to Juda- 
ism but to Zionism. 


FIGHT AGAINST BIGOTRY Lebanon, said 
Edward A. Rizk, believed that the 
fanning of the flames of racial hatred 
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and religious prejudice was one of the 
major factors contributing to the de- 
terioration of relations among nations 
and constituting a serious threat to 
international peace. The Arab States 
had been among the first to lead the 
crusade against racial discrimination 
and religious bias, and they would 
continue their fight against bigotry in 
all its forms. 

Mr. Rizk said his delegation pro- 
tested against persecution of people 
because of color, of their racial origin 
or of their faith. In particular, they 
denounced anti-Semitism because they 
believed all men were born equal. 
They believed in the dignity of man 
irrespective of his color, race or creed 
and in tolerance and _ brotherhood 
among all men. They decried anti- 
Semitism because the Arabs were of 
the Semitic race. They condemned 
anti-Semitism because Lebanon and 
her sister Arab States had paid dearly 
for the wave of anti-Semitic persecu- 
tions which swept over Europe during 
the late thirties and throughout World 
War II. The persecution of the Jews 
in Europe had meant for the Arabs 
the loss of Palestine and the conse- 
quent forcible uprooting of one mil- 
lion of its inhabitants. They also de- 
plored the resurgence of anti-Semitism 
in the countries of Eastern Europe, 
should that ever be proved, because 
it would mean a mass exodus of mil- 
lions of Jews to Palestine with con- 
sequent dangers. 


IDEOLOGICAL TENSIONS The Arab coun- 
tries had witnessed reflections of the 
ideological and political tensions in the 
troubled atmosphere within their own 
territories, said Farid Zeineddine, of 
Syria. That atmosphere had not, how- 
ever, produced a psychosis of fear in 
the Arab world. At present every move 
toward a better understanding was 
immediately interpreted as “a peace 
offensive” and “Machiavelian maneu- 
vers” by the Eastern bloc. But such 
moves did not come only from one 
side. Dr. Zeineddine considered that 
the Korean events and the appoint- 
ment of the new Secretary-General 
were the latest examples. Some people 
believed that communism could be 
imported or could be arrested only by 
dividing the world into entrenched 
camps. In the Middle East commu- 
ism was served by the very powers and 
movements which, with doubtful wis- 
dom, had helped create a mass of one 
million refugees ready to espouse any 
revolutionary cause. 


COLONIALISM The “stubborn colonial- 
ist attitude of certain powers” was 
condemned by Abdullah Bakr, of Iraq, 
who cited North Africa as a flagrant 
example of such a situation. In spite 
of all friendly overtures the colonial 
power concerned had ignored all re- 
quests, said Mr. Bakr. Those African 
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Libyans Express Gratitude to United Nations 


HE people of Libya, which be- 

came a sovereign state on Decem- 
ber 24, 1951, have formally expressed 
their gratitude to the United Nations 
for helping the former Italian colony 
to achieve independence. The expres- 
sion of gratitude was made at a spe- 
cial session of both the Libyan houses 
of parliament, meeting in the royal 
palace at Tripoli on April 11, when 
Mahmoud Muntasser, Libyan Prime 
Minister, expressed the thanks of the 
Libyan people to Adrian Pelt, former 
United Nations Commissioner in Li- 
bya, representing the Secretary-Gen- 
eral. 

The Prime Minister, paying tribute 
to Mr. Pelt’s efforts to carry out the 
General Assembly resolution on Li- 
byan independence, stated: “Your 
foresight, tolerance, fairness and in- 
finite patience resulted in a victory for 
the Libyan nation in achieving its long 
craved freedom.” 

He thanked the United Nations for 
its assistance during the _pre-inde- 
pendence period and for continuing 
aid on the technical assistance pro- 
gram. He said that Mr. Pelt’s name 
would be forever remembered with 
gratitude and pride by the Libyan 
people. 

In reply, Mr. Pelt said he was pleased 
to see that the organs of the govern- 
ment “which we _ conceived and 
planned together, have been established 
and are working in reasonable har- 
mony and peace.” Mr. Pelt, now Di- 
rector of the United Nations European 
Office at Geneva, emphasized that his 


contribution toward Libyan _inde- 
pendence was not a personal triumph 
since he was acting as an agent of the 
General Assembly, advised by the 
Council for Libya and supported by 
the Secretary-General and the Secre- 
tariat. 


SPECIAL RESPONSIBILITY The United Na- 
tions had a special responsibility to- 
ward Libya to aid and develop its 
economy and raise its standard of liv- 
ing. He expressed pleasure at finding 
a large and effective team of technical 
assistance experts from the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies 
in operation and also at seeing the 
continuation of financial aid from 
friendly governments and Point Four 
aid. 

At a meeting of the Libyan Cabinet, 
Mr. Pelt was presented with a souvenir 
in appreciation of his services, a col- 
lection of seventeenth-century rifles 
and pistols, silver and ivory, embossed 
and mounted on a plaque. 


ADRIAN PELT STREET At a ceremony on 
the following day, Tripoli’s main 
thoroughfare, the road alongside the 
harbor, was renamed “Adrian Pelt 
Street.” The United Nations mission’s 
offices were formerly located on this 
street—the most beautiful in Libya’s 
eastern capital. Mayor Yusef Lenghi 
declared at the ceremony that the 
renaming of the street was in recogni- 
tion of Mr. Pelt’s “gigantic efforts” 
for Libya and of the high esteem in 
which he is held by the Libyan people. 





states were enslaved under the pretext 
of agreements which had been con- 
cluded under military pressure. There 
could be no doubt that such issues 
were dangerously poisoning interna- 
tional relations at the present time. By 
succumbing to the pressure of power- 
ful groups, the United Nations had 
frequently damaged its prestige and 
weakened its strength. The power of 
these groups was all the more danger- 
ous in that their pressure was exer- 
cised in many different ways. 


PEACEFUL TRENDS The peaceful trends 
of recent weeks were underlined by 
other speakers who held that in the 
present situation the Polish proposal 
was no longer relevant. Pursuing this 
theme Eduardo Arze Quiroga, of Bo- 
livia, thought it might be more in the 
interests of peace not to vote on the 
proposal at the present time. Despite 
the prevailing mistrust there was, he 
felt, reason to hope that once the Ko- 
rean dispute was settled it would be 
possible to solve many of the other 
outstanding problems. For peace 
should be based on certain principles 
which politicians should be responsible 
for analysing. One of those principles 


was respect for pledges. 

The Bolivian representative shared 
the views of several other speakers re- 
garding the so-called “cold war.” He 
felt that despite its disadvantages it 
constituted a less chaotic situation than 
would have prevailed had the United 
Nations not been established. Peaceful 
progress had been made, especially in 
the economic and social spheres, to 
combat poverty and want—the seeds 
of war. 

The First Committee’s debate on 
the Polish item closed on April 16, 
with the unanimous adoption of the 
Brazilian resolution. 

Summing up the debate, the Com- 
mittee Chairman, Joao Carlos Muniz 
of Brazil, commended the unanimity 
which had been achieved—unanimity 
so long absent from political debates. 
This showed that despite all divergen- 
cies, bitterness and mistrust, Member 
states were still capable of reaching 
accord on the necessity for peace. The 
Committee’s decision, following on 
the election of the Secretary-General, 
augured well for United Nations ac- 
tion in other fields where agreement 
was so sorely need. The first step was 
the hardest, declared Dr. Muniz. 
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THE AGREEMENT for an exchange of sick and wounded prisoners in the Korean war was signed 
at Pan Mun Jom on April 11, by Rear-Admiral John C. Daniel (left) for the United Nations 
Command, and Major-General Lee Sang Cho (right) for the Chinese and North Koreans. 


Korean Truce Talks Resume as Sick 


Prisoners are Exchanged at Pan Mun Jom 


ULL-SCALE Korean truce talks, 

suspended since last October, were 
resumed at Pan Mun Jom on Sunday, 
April 26. This was one of two major 
developments arising in Korea during 
the last ten days of April. The other 
was the agreement to exchange sick 
and wounded prisoners from both 
sides. 

Agreement on the date for resum- 
ing the truce talks was reached at a 
brief meeting on April 25, at which 
the United Nations Command’s senior 
delegate, Rear-Admiral John C. 
Daniel, proposed that the negotiations 
be re-opened for the purpose of set- 
tling the whole prisoner-of-war issue 
“along constructive and reasonable 
lines.” In reply, the chief delegate of 
the Chinese-North Koreans, Major- 
General Lee Sang Cho, proposed that 
the repatriation of all prisoners should 
be undertaken in two steps, as sug- 
gested earlier by Lieut. General Nam 
Il. The steps were: (1) The immedi- 
ate return of all prisoners desiring re- 
patriation; and (2) the transfer of 
any remaining captives to neutral cus- 
tody, in order “to ensure a just solu- 
tion to the question of their repatria- 
tion.” 


SICK PRISONERS EXCHANGED The ecx- 
change of sick and wounded prisoners, 
negotiated earlier in April by liaison 
officers of both sides, began on sched- 
ule on April 20, The United Nations 
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Command agreed to release 700 sick 
and wounded communist prisone’s, 
and the Chinese-North Koreans agreed 
to reeas2 600 United Nations sick 
and wounded. The first contingent 
of United Nations prisoners to arrive 


nh 


THE SCENE at Pan Mun Jom (top right) as a group of released Allied prisoners complete the 


at Pan Mun Jom included 50 South 
Koreans, 30-Americans, 12 British, 4 
Turkish and one each from Canada, 
the Philippines, South Africa and 
Greece. 

On the fifth day of the exchange 
both sides agreed to raise the total 
number of sick and wounded prisoneis 
to be released. 

Rear-Admiral Daniel expressed the 
gratification of the United Nations 
Command over the indication given 
by the Chinese-North Koreans that all 
sick and wounded prisoners would be 
repatriated, without regard to previ- 
ous estimates furnished. He added: 
“I should like to reiterate that this is 
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first lap of the long journey home. Below: PFC. Donald Legay, of the United States (left) and 
Pvt. Halit Kucuk Koy, of Turkey (right) both released prisoners, chat with United States 
surgeon, J. K. Grace, during their flight to Japan and treatment at a base hospital. 
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in complete accordance with our pre- 
vious request that most liberal cri- 
teria be used in determining the elig- 
ibility of captured personnel for re- 
patriation under the current agrec- 
ment. As I stated earlier, our side is 
following this practice.” 

The first returning prisoners arrived 
at Pan Mun Jom shortly after nine 
o’clock (Korean time) on the morn- 
ing of April 20. Those present to wel- 
come the returning United Nations 
prisoners included General Mark 
Clark, United Nations Commander-in- 
Chief, and Lieut. General William K. 
Harrison, senior truce delegate of the 
United Nations Command. Each re- 
turning prisoner was handed a letter 
of welcome signed by Genera] Clark, 
proferring them his respects and as: 
surances of a prompt return to their 
families. 


ASSEMBLY’S UNANIMITY Meanwhile, at 
United Nations Headquarters in New 
York, the General Assembly recessed 
its seventh session on April 23, shortly 
after adopting a unanimous resolution 
on Korea (see page 314). This stipu- 
lated that the Assembly would hold 
itself in readiness to reconvene at the 
call of the President if an armistice is 
signed in Korea, or if a majority of 
members consider that “other develop- 
ments in Korea” make further discus- 
sion necessary. 

Drawing attention to the decision, 
the Acting Assembly President, Sir 
Gladwyn Jebb of the United King- 
dom, pointed out that the Assembly 
was “merely taking a recess.” Sir 
Gladwyn echoed the sentiments of all 
members by declaring “. . . let us 
hope that it will not be long before 
we all meet again to discuss the or- 
ganization of peace, following an 
armistice in Korea, on the conclusion 
of which so much depends.” 








BRITISH AND GREEK soldiers were amongst the first contingents of United Nations sick and 
wounded prisoners released. Above: George Hodkinson, of the Royal Fusiliers, with his command- 
ing officer, Lieut. Col. Stevens (left) on his arrival at Seoul. Below left: Cilios Constandinios, a 
bearded Greek soldier, is helped to an ambulance at Pan Mun Jom. Below right: disabled Communist 
soldiers await repatriation after being brought to Pusan from prison camps on Cheju Island. 
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Foreign Forces in Burma Condemned 





Assembly Unanimous on Easing Situation 


or the second time in five days, 

the General Assembly took a 
unanimous decision on April 23— 
unanimous to the extent that there 
were no negative votes. 

Fifty-nine of the 60 Member na- 
tions voted in favor of a formula 
that had been recommended by the 
First Committee the day before in 
the hope of putting an end to a situa- 
tion in Burma. That situation, in the 
words of Thor Thors, of Iceland, 
Rapporteur of the Committee, was 
“dangerous to peace and _ intolerable 
for Burma.” 

Burma had complained of the pres- 
ence, hostile activities, and deprada- 
tions of troops of the Chinese Na- 
tional Government within Burma. The 
resolution as adopted referred only to 
“foreign” forces. 

In the Committee, Burma had ab- 
stained, for it felt that the draft res- 
olution fell short of what it consid- 
ered to be appropriate and justifiable. 
It preferred adoption of a draft reso- 
lution of its own sponsorship which, 
among other things, would have rec- 
ommended that the Security Council 
condemn the Formosa Government. 

However, “touched by the obvious- 
ly sincere and sympathetic attitude 
taken by Member states toward this 
delicate issue,” and noting the almost 
unanimous verdict of the Committee, 
“which shows that the United Na- 
tions accepts the justice of our com- 
plaint,” Burma voted for the resolu- 
tion in the Assembly. 


HOPE FOR SOLUTION “We believe,” de- 
clared U Myint Thein, “that, with the 
solid moral backing of the United 
Nations and the practical assistance of 
those nations which can help us, the 
problem that besets us can be brought 
to a satisfactory conclusion.” 

The one delegation that abstained 
in the final vote—and along with 
Burma in the Committee vote—was 
that of China. This was the first time 
in the United Nations, said Dr. T. F. 
Tsiang, that judgment had been passed 
on grave charges without an investiga- 
tion on the spot. Such a procedure he 
regarded as unwarranted, for the 
charges should first have been studied 
and examined more carefully. 


Argentina considered the resolution 
one of the most important documents 
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Lebanon saw in it a useful precedent 
for good relations among nations; and 
Mexico felt that the almost unani- 
mous support for it demonstrated that 
the Assembly can harmonize different 
opinions and policies on complex and 
difficult questions and adopt resolu- 
tions on the basis of sound and lofty 
reflection. 


ASSEMBLY’S DECISION As adopted, the 
resolution, which had been presented 
originally by Mexico, incorporated 
amendments submitted by Lebanon 
and jointly by Argentina and Chile. 
Argentina also had submitted a draft 
resolution which it later withdrew. 

In the adopted resolution, the As- 
sembly, having examined Burma’s 
complaint and considering that there 
had been a violation of its territory 
and sovereignty, affirmed that any 
assistance given to the “foreign forces” 
in its territory which enabled them 
to remain there or to continue their 
hostile acts against a Member state 
was contrary to the Charter, and their 
refusal to submit to disarmament or 
internment was contrary to interna- 
tional law and usage. 

Therefore, the Assembly deplored 
the situation, condemned the presence 


of those forces and their hostile acts 
against Burma, and declared that they 
must be disarmed and either agree to 
internment or leave Burma forthwith. 

The Assembly asked all states to 
respect the territorial integrity and 
political independence of Burma in 
accordance with the principles of the 
Charter, and recommended that the 
negotiations in progress through the 
good offices of certain Member states 
should be pursued, in order to put 
an end to the serious situation by 
means of the immediate disarmament 
and withdrawal of those forces or by 
their disarmament and internment. 

Then it urged all states to afford 
to Burma on its request all the assist- 
ance in their power to facilitate the 
evacuation by peaceful means; and 
to refrain from furnishing any as- 
sistance to those forces which might 
enable them to remain in Burma or 
to continue their hostile acts against it. 

Finally, the Assembly invited Bur- 
ma to report on the situation at the 
eighth regular session. 


BURMA’S COMPLAINT In its original 
complaint, dated March 25, Burma 
had protested against aggression 
against it by “the Kuomintang Gov- 
ernment of Formosa.’’ When the Gen- 
eral Committee was considering, three 
days later, whether the item should 
be admitted to the Assembly’s agenda, 
the title was changed, on the pro- 
posal of China, to refer instead to 
“the Government of the Republic of 
China.” 





: : JUSTICE U MYINT THEIN, of Burma (right), conferring with K. V. Kiselev and Valentin Zeizev, of 
ever approved by the United Nations; the Byelorussian $.S.R., before a meeting of the Assembly’s First (Political and Security) Committee. 
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When the Chinese National Gov- 
ernment withdrew its headquarters to 
Formosa, Burma’s explanatory memo- 
randum stated, some 1,700 of its 
troops entered into the Kentung State 
of Burma early in 1950. The troops 
refused to submit to disarmament and 
internment, and engagements took 
place between them and the Burmese 
army. 

The Chinese troops established a 
headquarters at Monghsat, where they 
also constructed a regular airfield to 
facilitate receipt of supplies. New re- 
cruits were obtained from the Burma- 
China border area, and the number 
of troops was now estimated at about 
12,000. The commanding general 
moved between Monghsat and For- 
mosa, and there was other evidence 
of a direct link to the Chinese Na- 
tional Government. 

At the end of 1952, the memoran- 
dum continued, the troops, who hith- 
erto had been operating in areas east 
of the Salween River, extended their 
activities to areas west of that river 
in conjunction with elements rebelling 
against the Government of Burma. 

Beginning in mid-1950, Burma en- 
listed the good offices of some friendly 
governments, particularly the United 
States, which were asked to make re- 
peated démarches to the Chinese Na- 
tional Government. Such attempts to 
find a solution, however, proved un- 
successful. In the opinion of the 
Burmese Government, the Chinese 
nationalist troops were being directed 
and supported in their illegal activities 
by the Chinese National Government. 


BURMESE PROPOSAL Under the draft 
resolution which Burma _ submitted, 
along with its memorandum, the As- 
sembly would have viewed with great 
concern the serious situation, the con- 
tinuance of which would present a 
threat to international peace and se- 
curity. It would have noted that “the 
armed troops of the Kuomintang Gov- 
ernment of Formosa have committed 
acts of infringement against the terri- 
torial integrity of the Union of Burma 
and acts of violation of its frontiers,” 
and would have recommended to the 
Security Council to ‘condemn the 
Kuomintang Government for the said 
acts of aggression” and “take all nec- 
essary steps to ensure immediate ces- 
sation of such acts.”” The Assembly 
also would have called on all states 
“to respect the territorial integrity and 
the political independence of the 
Union of Burma and to be guided by 
the principles of the Charter in their 
relations with the Union of Burma.” 


AT EIGHT MEETINGS The First Commit- 


tee considered the complaint at eight 
meetings between April 17 and 22. 
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At the outset, U Myint Thein point- 
ed out that his Government recog- 
nized the Central People’s Govern- 
ment of the People’s Republic of 
China as the only legal Government 
of China, and that it had withdrawn 
its recognition of the then Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China. Burma 
had used the word “Kuomintang” for 
the sake of clarity, not in a deroga- 
tory sense. Its complaint was directed 
against the set of people, headed by 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, who 
occupied Formosa, exercised jurisdic- 
tion over the island, and were best 
known as the Kuomintang Govern- 
ment of Formosa. 

Mr. Myint Thein reviewed the his- 
tory of the situation and exhibited 
documents, maps, and photographs 
contained in a folder which his dele- 
gation distributed to members of the 
Committee. The troops, he said, had 
not limited themselves to military ac- 
tivities, but had interfered in the in- 
ternal affairs of Burma and had en- 
gaged in subversive propaganda 
against the Government—they were 
aiming at the downfall of the lawfully 
established Government of Burma by 
all means at their disposal. He also 
told of the depradations carried out 
by the troops against the civilian pop- 
ulation of the localities in which they 
had operated. 

Press reports, taken collectively, 
established beyond doubt that General 
Li Mi, the overall commander, had 
visited Taipeh in December 1951 to 
confer with the highest military and 
political authorities there. Yet Dr. 
Tsiang had contended that General 
Li Mi had been sent to Yunnan three 
years previously, had assumed the 
character of a Garibaldi, and had be- 
come independent of his Government. 


That contention had been made on 
January 29, 1952, at a time when the 
General was actually in Formosa. He 
was back in Burma again in February 
1953 and had visited Formosa again 
in early March. 


Mr. Myint Thein referred to docu- 
ments which showed, he said, that the 
troops were under the direction of the 
Taipeh Government. Contrasting the 
equipment of the troops which had 
first entered Burma in 1950 with that 
of the Kuomintang troops there now, 
he said that they were armed almost 
exclusively with infantry and heavier 
weapons of United States manufac- 
ture. Obviously some outside power— 
the Government of Formosa — was 
furnishing the inspiration, leadership, 
direction, -and..equipment. 

DR. TSIANG’S REPLY In his initial reply, 
Dr. Tsiang said that there was no 
evidence that his Government had 
urged any action against the Bur- 





mese Government. On the contrary, 
it had done its best to prevent such 
action. The idea of aggression had 
never entered its mind. 


The Burmese charge, he said, re- 
lated to an army, called the Anti- 
Communist National Salvation Army, 
which was led and commanded by 
General Li Mi, who had been born 
in a village on the border between 
Burma and China. The men under his 
command had banded together to 
fight communism and for the libera- 
tion of their country, and because 
their homes and families had been 
ruined by the communist regime. 
Those men were regarded as heroes 
by all free Chinese all over the world, 
from whom they received financial aid. 


The force had started with a core 
of the Chinese army, but had devel- 
oped and grown into an army which 
was not part of the regular army of 
the Republic of China and not under 
the physical control of his Govern- 
ment. The Government of China had 
not sent a single soldier to reinforce 
that army. While it was true that his 
Government had some influence over 
General Li Mi and some of the offi- 
cers, that influence varied from time 
to time, as did General Li’s influence 
over his scattered forces. His Govern- 
ment had repeatedly endeavored to 
persuade General Li not to enter 
Burma. In response to appeals by the 
United States, his Government had 
given assurances that, despite the dif- 
ficulties involved, it would try to stop 
the collection of funds by the agents 
of that army; also that it would not 
give clearance to any aircraft taking 
off from any airfield on Taiwan flying 
to.that border region. 


The attitude of the Burmese Gov- 
ernment, on the other hand, had not 
been very helpful. It had brought the 
question and the monstrous charge of 
aggression before the United Nations. 
It had chosen to use some Burmese 
communist units against the Anti- 
Communist Nationalist Salvation 
Army, which made the problem more 
difficult. 


His Government continued to stand 
ready to use the offer of good offices 
made by the United States Embassy 
in Taipeh. The problem required care- 
ful study, and his Government could 
not commit itself to something which 
it could not fulfil within the appoint- 
ed time. If the Government of Burma 
wanted to use force, that was its busi- 
ness. But if it wanted the Govern- 
ment of China to use its moral in- 
fluence in the matter, the Burmese 
Government should not put further 
difficulties in the way of a solution. 
The Burmese draft resolution was 
neither helpful nor just nor acceptable. 
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MIXED RECEPTION By April 21, when 
Argentina submitted its draft resolu- 
tion to encourage a spirit of concilia- 
tion, at least five delegations had 
spoken in support of the Burmese 
draft resolution—Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land, the U.S.S.R., Yemen, and Yugo- 
slavia—and Israel had given unre- 
served support to the Burmese com- 
plaint. 

New Zealand felt that, given good- 
will, the parties might achieve a solu- 
tion, especially in view of the fact that 
negotiations were proceding at Ran- 
goon, under the good offices of the 
United States. Poand, however, was 
opposed to any such setlement outside 
the United Nations. 

Indonesia urged agreement by the 
parties and appealed to the United Na- 
tions to assist them. Thailand, too, 
hoped that the debates would lead to 
a practical and satisfactory solution. 
Thailand could not endorse the Bur- 
mese draft resolution, but was pre- 
pared to assist in the evacuation of 
troops, through Thailand, once they 
were disarmed in Burma. 

The United Kingdom, stated Sir 
Gladwyn Jebb, hoped that agrement 
was possible. Formosa could stop the 
provision of supplies and ammunition 
and could let it be known that it 
wanted the fighting stopped and the 
forces evacuated or interned. 


ARGENTINE PROPOSAL Under the Argen- 
tine draft resolution, the Assembly 
would call on all states to respect the 
territorial integrity and the political 
independence of Burma, and request 
that Government, the Government of 
China, and the other parties directly 
concerned to enter into negotiations 
with a view to bringing about the im- 
mediate withdrawal of the troops. 

Further debate followed prior to in- 
troduction of the Mexican draft reso- 
lution at the afternoon meeting on 
April 21. Afghanistan, the Byelorus- 
sian §.S.R., India, Indonesia, and the 
Ukrainian S.S.R. supported the Bur- 
mese draft resolution, as did Syria, 
with slight modifications, 

On the other hand, the United 
States felt that the language of 
that text was too strong and the proce- 
dure it proposed too complicated to 
lead to a peaceful and practical solu- 
tion. Australia, too, could not accept 
certain statements in the proposal— 
the formula of condemnation, for in- 
stance. France, agreeing generally with 
the substance, also questioned the 
wording. 

Sir Percy Spender, of Australia, 
said that if each country fulfilled its 
obligations, a workable solution could 
be ‘found—every Member state should 
be ready to refuse assistance to the 
forces. 

A number of delegations,. such as 
Pakistan, Liberia, and Ethiopia, felt 
that the aggression should be con- 
demned, while others, including Can- 
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ada, were opposed to any formal con- 
demnation of the Government of 
China, for they had doubts that that 
Government was wholly responsible 
for the activities of General Li Mi’s 
forces. 

What ought to be condemned, in 
the view of Dr. Karim Azkoul, of 
Lebanon, was the sort of thinking 
which justified violations of interna- 
tional law and of the independence 
and territorial integrity of other coun- 
tries because they were part of the 
struggle against communism. 

The Argentine draft resolution, 
Pakistan felt, was inadequate, and 
Syria doubted if it would produce the 
desired results. 


AREAS OF AGREEMENT Mr. Palar, of In- 
donesia, considered that the picture as 
it had emerged through the debate 
was quite clear and that the definite 
trend of majority thinking on the mat- 
ter was unmistakable. These were the 
basic facts on which he thought the 
Committee was generally agreed: All 
had been impressed by the facts ad- 
duced by Burma as well as by the 
manner in which its case had been 
presented; there had been an invasion 
of Burmese territory by alien forces; 
those forces should be either removed 
or interned; and the presence and ac- 
tions of those forces should not be 
condoned but condemned. 

There remained the question, he 
said, whether the forces on Burmese 
soil were linked with the Formosa 
Government. It was the considered 
opinion of the Indonesian Government 
that the representative of Burma had 
proved the existence of such a link 
and that the aggression in Burma 
therefore had to be considered as ag- 
gression carried out by the Taipeh 
Government. That was why Indonesia 
supported the Burmese draft resolu- 
tion. 


MEXICAN PROPOSAL As for the Mexi- 
can draft resolution, Rafael de la 
Colina, of Mexico, explained that his 
delegation had wanted to reduce the 
question to its basic elements and to 
eliminate needless controversy. Under 
this proposal, the Assembly would de- 
plore the presence of foreign forces in 
Burma and condemn their hostile acts 
against that country; declare that those 
foreign forces must be disarmed and 
either agree to internment or leave 
Burma forthwith; request all states to 
respect the territorial integrity and 
political independence of Burma in 
accordance with the principles of the 
Charter; urge all states to afford Bur- 
ma, On its request, all the assistance in 
their power to facilitate by peaceful 
means the evacuation of the forces 
and to refrain from furnishing any as- 
sistance to those forces which might 
enable them to continue their hostile 
acts against Burma; and invite Burma 
to report on the situation to the As- 
sembly at its eighth regular session. 


The subsequent debate indicated 
wide support for the Mexican draft 
resolution, which represented, in the 
words of Professor Ahmed S. Bokhari, 
of Pakistan, the greatest common de- 
nominator of unanimity. It differed 
basically from the Burmese proposal, 
pointed out Leo Mates, of Yugoslavia, 
because it avoided any open condem- 
nation of the Formosa authorities for 
the aggression against Burma. 


ARGENTINE-CHILEAN AMENDMENT With 
the introduction of that proposal, Ar- 
gentina withdrew its draft resolution 
and, with Chile, submitted an amend- 
ment, later revised, which provided 
that the Assembly would recommend 
that negotiations in progress through 
the good offices of certain Member 
states would be pursued, in order to 
put an end to the serious situation by 
means of the immediate disarmament 
and withdrawal of the forces or by 
their disarmament and _ internment. 

This showed, explained Dr. Enrique 
Ferrer Vieyra, of Argentina, that the 
immediate purpose of the proposed 
talks was the withdrawal, disarming, 
or internment of the troops. What- 
ever control] was exercised by the Chi- 
nese authorities over the troops, they 
must try to bring about their with- 
drawal. An appeal therefore had to 
be made to China to accept its respon- 
sibilities. In the absence of such an 
appeal, no resolution would have the 
desired effect. 

The Argentine-Chilean amendment 
provided for the continuation of the 
negotiations, he pointed out. In case 
they could not be carried on directly, 
provision had been made for an appeal 
to the good offices of other Member 
states. The United States and Thailand 
had already offered their good offices. 

The Chilean delegation, having 
noted a striking similarity between 
the texts of the Argentine and Mexi- 
can draft resolutions, had proposed 
to the representatives of Mexico and 
Argentina that their two proposals be 
combined, stated Rudecindo Ortega 
Masson, but this had proved impossi- 
ble. His delegation’s view was that 
the difference between them was one 
of formulation rather than of sub- 
stance; the Mexican draft somewhat 
exaggerated the generality of the 
ideas it contained, while the Argentine 
text was more specific in suggesting 
the means to resolve the problem. 
Chile and Argentina had then agreed 
on their amendment to the Mexican 
proposal. 


This amendment was also widely 
supported in the ensuing debate. 


LEBANESE AMENDMENTS In addition to 
it, Lebanon also submitted amend- 
ments. The Mexican draft resolution 
reflected the general feeling of the 
Committe, Dr. Azkoul commented, 


(Continued on page 356) 
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New Hampshire Holds 
First ‘Town Meeting 
of the World’ 





O mark the two hundredth anni- 

versary of its first town meeting, 
Bristol, a small New Hampshire town, 
decided to hold “a 
Town Meeting of 
the World” — to 
which the towns- 
people invited Al- 
exis Kyrou, L. N. 
Palar and Eusebio 
A. Morales, per- 
manent representa- 
tives to the United 
Nations for Greece, 
Indonesia, and Pan- 
ama, respectively, 
to act as “select- 


” 


men. 


WARRANT 
(GETED RATIONS TOWN MEETING OF THE WORLD 
an 





Town meetings, a form of local 
government devised by the early New 
England settlers, in which all the in- 
habitants have an equal chance to 
address the community, have proved 
so effective that hundreds of towns still 
conduct their business in this time- 
honored, democratic way. Hugh 
Gregg, New Hampshire’s Governor, 
who acted as mediator, issued an offi- 





HUGH GREGG, Governor of New Hampshire, swears in Alexis Kyrou of Greece, L. N. Palar 
of Indonesia, and Eusebio Morales of Panama, as “selectmen” at Bristol’s town meeting. 


cial warrant proclaiming the meeting, 
which was held on April 11. 

The representatives found during 
the question period that New Eng- 
landers are clear thinkers and plain 
talkers who want to know all the facts 
before they vote for anything; also 
that they are practical helpers—they 
passed a resolution that the people of 
New Hampshire “adopt” one town in 
each of the countries represented by 
the selectmen at the meeting. 

“What we had in mind,” said W. 


Roy Barnhill, of Bristol, who con- 
ceived the idea of the town meeting, 
“was helping to raise living standards 
in other countries. We were told that 
some of the towns—say, in Panama 
—had trouble in getting water, so we 
figured we might furnish some know- 
how for digging or drilling wells.” 

A week later Mr. Barnhill, making 
good on the proposal, was busy con- 
tacting United Nations officials to find 
the best way to make the voluntary 
contributions from New Hampshire. 


ONE OF THE TOWNSPEOPLE puts a question to the United Nations selectmen. 
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Germ Warfare Investigation Sought 





Conditional on Acceptance by Parties 


N the ground that the charges of 

the use of bacteriological war- 
fare in Korea by United Nations Com- 
mand forces were false, the United 
States had asked the General Assem- 
bly to consider the situation, and 
proposed that there should be an im- 
partial investigation. 

When the Assembly’s First Com- 
mittee took up the matter on March 
27, the sixteen United Nations Mem- 
bers with fighting forces in Korea — 
Australia, Belgium, Canada, Colom- 
bia, Ethiopia, France, Greece, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
the Philippines, Thailand, Turkey, the 
Union of South Africa, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States — 
proposed establishment of a five-mem- 
ber Commission. This Commission 
would carry out an immediate investi- 
gation after the President of the As- 
sembly has received from all the gov- 
ernments and authorities concerned 
an indication of their acceptance of 
such an investigation. 


The sixteen-nation draft resolution 
noted that the Unified Command had 
repeatedly denied the charges. When 
such charges were first made, the Uni- 
fied Command had requested an im- 
partial investigation, but the Central 
Chinese People’s Government and the 
North Korean authorities had refused 
to accept an offer by the International 
Committee of the Red Cross to carry 
out an investigation. 


Furthermore, a draft resolution sub- 
mitted in the Security Council by the 
United States, proposing such a Red 
Cross investigation, had failed to carry 
because of the negative vote of the 
U.S.S.R. 


SCOPE OF INVESTIGATION ‘The sixteen- 
nation proposal then called on the gov- 
ernments and authorities concerned to 
enable the Commission to travel free- 
ly throughout areas of North and 
South Korea, the Chinese mainland, 
and Japan; to allow it freedom of ac- 
cess to persons, places, and relevant 
documents; and to allow it to examine 
any witnesses, including prisoners of 
war, under safeguards and conditions 
determined by itself, All prisoners of 
war alleged to have made confessions 
regarding the use of bacteriological 
warfare should, prior to examination 
by the Commission, be taken to a 
neutral area and remain under the 
responsibility and custody of the Com- 
mission until the end of the Korean 
hostilities. 


The President of the Assembly 
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should immediately transmit the pro- 
posal, on its adoption, to the govern- 
ments and authorities concerned, re- 
questing them to indicate their accept- 
ance of the investigation; and he 
should then report to the Assembly at 
the earliest practicable date on the 
results of his efforts. 

When established, the Commission 
should enlist the aid of scientists of 
international reputation, especially 
epidemiologists, and other experts. 
After acceptance of the investigation 
by all the governments and authorities 
concerned, it should report to the 
Members of the Assembly through the 
Secretary-General as soon as possible 
and no later than September 1, 1953. 

The sponsors later proposed that 
the Commission should be composed 
of Brazil, Egypt, Pakistan, Sweden, 
and Uruguay. 


REPRESENTATIVES NOT INVITED At the 
outset, the U.S.S.R. submitted a draft 
resolution to invite representatives of 
the People’s Republic of China and 
the Korean People’s Democratic Re- 
public to participate in the discussion, 
but this was rejected by a vote of 
15-40, with 5 abstentions. The feeling 
of many was that the proposed Com- 
mission was the proper place for those 
representatives to be heard, while the 
minority felt that the Committee’s re- 
fusal to hear them implied that the 
investigation would not be impartial. 


UNITED STATES VIEWS Opening the gen- 
eral debate, Ernest A. Gross, of the 
United States, asserted that the charges 
were part of a false and malicious 
campaign intended to spread hatred 
and suspicion and to undermine the 
collective effort of the United Na- 
tions forces in meeting aggression in 
Korea. 

A specific objective of the campaign 
was to isolate the free world from the 
United States by attempting to single 
out the United States for special con- 
demnation. In the interests of their 
own security, the people of the free 
world therefore had to examine the 
true nature of the complaint. 

The campaign had been directed 
from Moscow, co-ordinated in Peking 
and other communist capitals, and 
disseminated by all means of com- 
munication in the hands of the com- 
munist world, 


QUESTION OF ALLEGED CONFESSIONS One 
of the devices used in building up the 
campaign was so-called investigations, 
of which there had been three, all or- 


ganized by communists and carried out 
by persons who had formed their 
views before making the investiga- 
tions. 

A second device was to make use 
of confessions extorted from prisoners 
by various techniques. In the case of 
alleged confessions by American mil- 
itary personnel, which the U.S.S.R. 
had circulated in a First Committee 
document, Mr. Gross stated that those 
so-called confessions were cleverly 
contrived documents with no _ sub- 
stance whatever, totally false in their 
general assertions and in their specific 
allegations. In support of this denial, 
the United States had circulated as a 
First Committee document a number 
of sworn statements by members of 
the United States armed forces con- 
cerning the alleged confessions. 

Since the repeated offers of an im- 
partial investigation of the charges 
had been rejected by the Soviet Union, 
the United States had decided to refer 
the question to the Assembly. 

Noting particularly that the joint 
draft resolution proposed that all 
prisoners of war who were alleged to 
have made confessions should be taken 
to a neutral area, there to remain 
under the responsibility and custody 
of the proposed Commission until the 
end of the Korean hostilities, Mr. 
Gross stated that that neutral area 
should be in some country which 
neither was a participant in the United 
Nations Command in Korea nor had 
supported or approved the action of 
the aggressors in Korea. Those prison- 
ers would remain in the custody of the 
Commission to preclude the fear of 
reprisals. 

Mr. Gross concluded by appealing 
to the representative of the U.S.S.R. 
to accept the offer as outlined in the 
joint draft resolution. 


AT FOUR MEETINGS Similar views were 
expressed by other delegations support- 
ing the proposal among the 27 which 
took part in the debate at four meet- 
ings between March 27 and April 8. 

Twelve of the sixteen sponsors of 
the joint draft resolution spoke in sup- 
port, saying that they were satisfied 
that there was no truth in the allega- 
tions and welcoming an impartial in- 
vestigation. The Soviet Union, re- 
marked Sir Percy Spender, of Aus- 
tralia, could not be both the accuser 
and the judge of its own allegations. 

The U.S.S.R., charged Dr. H. R. 
Wei, of China, bore the heaviest re- 
sponsibility for the charges of bacterial 
warfare and should be condemned for 
preventing an impartial investigation, 
for not having brought the charges 
before qualified organs of the United 
Nations, and for having used forgeries 
for propaganda purposes. 


APPEAL FOR AGREEMENT A number of 
delegations favored a conciliatory at- 
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titude while supporting, in most cases, 
the proposal for an investigation of 
the charges. For instance, Dr. Victor 
A. Belatinde, of Peru, emphasized that 
it was particularly important to avoid 
anything that would cause the parties 
to revert to their previous positions, 
as that would weaken the hope for 
peace which had sprung from recent 
events. 

While supporting the proposed in- 
vestigation, Peru considered that the 
discussion would hardly bring about 
an’ atmosphere of peace which should 
be the Organization’s aim. Surely, the 
primary concern was to bring the dis- 
cussion to a useful conclusion. If the 
Soviet Union shared that concern, it 
had three alternatives: simply to with- 
draw the charges, which would no 
doubt be the most honorable course; 
to agree to impartial investigation by 
the Red Cross; to accept a Commis- 
sion to be appointed by the Assembly; 

r to propose another solution to 
which all parties could agree. 

A positive response by the Soviet 

Union to such an appeal would be 
an encouraging sign. The United 
States could not be denied the right 
to an impartial investigation. The fact 
that one of the parties questioned the 
impartiality of the United Nations did 
not alter the Organization’s function 
as a judge representing the conscience 
of mankind. A Commission would be 
appointed, and experts of uncontested 
integrity would be sent to the spot; 
in that way, every safeguard would 
be provided. Peru would vote for the 
draft resolution but hoped, through its 
appeal to the Soviet Union, to point 
the way toward a course that would 
preserve the peace. 
HOPE FOR ARMISTICE Alexis Kyrou, of 
Greece, also remarked on the hope 
that had been raised by recent events, 
and Fernand van Langenhove, of Bel- 
gium, urged the avoidance of anything 
which might impede the conclusion of 
an early armistice in Korea. Henri 
Hoppenot, of France, shared the feel- 
ing that nothing should be said which 
would interfere with the hopeful trend 
that apparently was taking place. 

Referring to a recent reversal of So- 
viet policy in regard to the accusation 
and condemnation of a number of 
Soviet physicians, Brigadier-General 
Carlos P. Romulo, of the Philippines, 
asked whether such a reversal could 
not take place again, and the U.S.S.R. 
admit another error. 


INDONESIA’S ABSTENTION L. N. Palar, 
of Indonesia, termed the matter ex- 
tremely serious, for the allegations 
had already done much harm by 
spreading dissension and suspicion. 
There had to be an impartial investiga- 
tion, but the only acceptable solution 
would be to set up a Commission 
which was endorsed both by the ac- 
cuser and the accused, not one that 
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was established by a majority of votes. 

He suggested that the views of the 
Chinese and North Koreans on the 
membership of the Commission might 
be taken into account before it was 
actually set up. Later, when it ap- 
peared certain that this was not to be 
the case, Mr. Palar said that he could 
not support the joint draft resolution 
and would abstain. Since there was a 
possibility that adoption of the pro- 
posal would deal a blow to the spirit 
of conciliation on which other repre- 
sentatives had commented, he then 
suggested that it might be better to 
forego a vote. 

The Committee, no doubt, viewed 
the charges with concern and wished 
to have the facts made known, but this 
should be done by the right means and 
at the right time. Nothing should be 
done which would impair the chances 
of an armistice in Korea. Indeed, an 
armistice might bring about conditions 
more favorable for disposal of this is- 
sue. In view of its desire to promote 
an atmosphere of mutual understand- 
ing, the Indonesian delegation would 
welcome the dropping of the question. 

In the subsequent Committee vote, 
Burma and India, as well as Indonesia, 
abstained. And later, in the Assembly, 
together with these three, Saudi Arabia 
also abstained. Jamil M. Baroody, of 
Saudi Arabia, explained that, from 
past experience, it had been learned 
that, unless Commissions were ad- 
mitted to the territories in which they 
were supposed to carry out their in- 
vestigations, resolutions of this kind 
remained paper resolutions which were 
ineffectual and could not be imple- 





mented. Unless the contending parties 
in the United Nations came to an un- 
derstanding as to the constitution of 
such Commissions, it was futile and a 
waste of time to discuss this sort of 
resolution, 

“It is, indeed, deplorable,” he de- 
clared, “that an impasse should exist 
among the major powers of the United 
Nations on the methods to be adopted 
for an impartial investigation.” 


VIEWS OF OPPONENTS The five Mem- 
bers which voted against the draft 
resolution both in Committee and in 
the Assembly were the Byelorussian 
S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, Poland, the 
Ukranian S.S.R., and the U.S.S.R., 
whose views were made known in the 
Committee in statements by Dr. Fran- 
tisek Vavricka, of Czechoslovakia; 
Juliusz Katz-Suchy, of Poland; and 
Valerian A. Zorin, of the U.S.S.R., 
and in the Assembly by Andrei Y. 
Vyshinsky, of the U.S.S.R. 


Dr. Vavricka declared that any in- 
vestigation conducted without the par- 
ticipation of the Governments whose 
peoples had been victims of the bar- 
barous warfare unleashed by _ the 
United States armed forces could only 
be a mockery. Despite Mr. Gross’s 
slanders, the report of the members 
of the Commission of the Interna- 
tional Association of Democratic 
Jurists, which had been at the scene 
of the events, remained valid, and its 
conclusions had been confirmed by 
the International Commission of Sci- 
entific Workers, a commission of Chi- 
nese scientific workers, and the Wo- 
men’s International Democratic Fed- 





L. N. PALAR, of Indonesia, chatting with V. K. KRISHNA MENON, of India (right). 
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eration, as well as by captured mem- 
bers of the United States forces. 

In the present case, however, the 
aggressor was playing the injured 
party and assuming the rights of the 
plaintiff, the witness, and the judge. 
Meanwhile, those who were in a posi- 
tion to prove the facts — the repre- 
sentatives of the People’s Republic of 
China and of the People’s Democratic 
Republic of Korea — were excluded 
from the First Committee. 

Dr. Vavricka described the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross 
as “nothing but a Swiss institution 
which was in no way public or inter- 
national,” and denounced the World 
Health Organization for its “dis- 
criminatory practices.” On four oc- 
casions, he said, the latter had fabri- 
cated reports on alleged epidemics in 
China to support the embargo decreed 
by the United States, and, under the 
pretext of technical assistance, it had 
been intended to serve as an espionage 
agent and report to the United States 
Command on the extent of the ravages 
caused by the bacterial weapons. 

The investigation, he said, could be 
made only by organs enjoying general 
confidence. Moreover, it was indis- 
pensable that Korean and Chinese 
representatives should take part in it. 
The establishment of an organ to in- 
vestigate the matter without the con- 
sent of the governments concerned 
would be a serious infringement of the 
sovereignty of the Chinese and Ko- 
rean People’s Republics, as well as a 
violation of the Charter. In fact, he 
charged, the United States wished to 
avoid an investigation of the truth. 

The real aim of the joint draft 
resolution, charged Mr. Katz-Suchy, 
was not to achieve an objective investi- 
gation but to confuse world public 
opinion, which had shown its uneasi- 
ness because of the use of bacterial 
weapons and was demanding firm 
steps toward their immediate prohibi- 
tion. 


RATIFICATION OF PROTOCOL The U.S.S.R. 
delegation, commented Mr. Zorin, had 
uo desire to aggravate the dispute. 
However, Mr. Gross had tried to prove 
that the charges were unfounded and 
that their sole purpose was to under- 
mine the foundations of international 
co-operation. Such a conclusion was 
not supported by any facts. 

The important issue, Mr. Zorin con- 
tended, was United States ratification 
of the Geneva Protocol of 1925 on 
the prohibition of bacterial weapons, 
which had already been ratified by 42 
states. Such ratification would be the 
best proof that the United States did 
not intend to resort to the use of 
bacterial weapons in the future. It 
would strengthen confidence, whereas 
a refusal to ratify the Protocol would 
undoubtedly create an unfavorable im- 
pression on world public opinion. 
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Mr. Gross, in turn, argued that Mr. 
Zorin had tried to evade an investi- 
gation by referring to the desirability 
of ratifying the Geneva Protocol, a 
question which, however, was _ irre- 
levant to the truth or falsity of the 
charges. 

Ratification of the Protocol was 
connected with the question of what 
was the best method for eliminating 
bacterial weapons and other weapons 
of mass destruction from national 
arsenals. The Geneva Protocol did not 
meet the need for security against the 
use of bacterial weapons, for it merely 
collected promises not to use them 
first. If all states were to ratify it, the 
Soviet Union on the strength of its 
lies would be free under its reservations 
to use bacterial weapons against any 
Member of the United Nations. 

The Geneva Protocol permitted the 
manufacture and stockpiling of bac- 
terial weapons and made no provision 
for international control. The United 
States position was that the Disarma- 
ment Commission should continue its 
efforts to evolve comprehensive and 
co-ordinated plans for the elimination 
and prohibition of all weapons of mass 
destruction. In the Disarmament Com- 
mission, the United States had repeat- 
edly expressed its desire for interna- 
tional control and stressed the necessity 
of safeguards, including an effective 
and continuing system of disclosure 
and verification. 


VOTING The vote for the joint draft 
resolution in the First Committee on 
April 8 was 52-5, with 3 abstentions. 
On April 18, when the Assembly held 
a plenary meeting, the Fifth Commit- 
tee had not considered the financial 
implications of the draft resolution, so 


a decision was postponed. However, 
when it met again on April 23, the 
resolution was adopted, 51-5, with 4 
abstentions. 

The Fifth Committee, meanwhile, 
had approved the Secretary-General’s 
estimate of approximately $65,500 as 
the cost of carrying out the proposed 
investigation, Nine delegations ex- 
plained their votes, including three 
which had not made statements in the 
Committee. 

“What we have proposed,” ex- 
plained Mr. Gross to the Assembly, “is 
not a debate on the charges, but their 
investigation. A lie may be spread in 
United Nations documents and uttered 
at our council tables and in the very 
halls of this Assembly, but the truth 
or falsity of the charges made cannot 
be established in documents or in de- 
bates. By this draft resolution, we pro- 
claim the simple fact that this issue 
can be settled in laboratories and not 
over loudspeakers.” 

Mr. Vyshinsky, in turn, reiterated 
that the institution of any Commission 
for the investigation of the charges 
was entirely out of place, because such 
inquiries had been repeatedly carried 
out by impartial international com- 
missions. Furthermore, consideration 
of the question without the participa- 
tion of the representatives of the Chi- 
nese and Korean People’s Republics 
could not and did not yield the desired 
results. 

And, he added, the resolution 
ignored entirely the question of an ap- 
peal to states — including the United 
States — which had not adhered to 
or ratified the Geneva Protocol. That 
was an important question which 
required an immediate solution. 














War on Illicit Drug Traffic 





Commission Assays Reports on Narcotics Control 


HEN an anti-narcotics squad of 

the French Police raided a 
lonely villa in a Paris suburb one 
night last June they discovered a well- 
equipped laboratory almost entirely 
devoted to the processing of heroin. 
The villa was a clandestine manufac- 
turing centre, its production limited 
solely by the difficulty of purchasing 
and importing base morphine, from 
which heroin is made, into France. 
The police seized considerable quanti- 
ties of morphine in process of trans- 
formation, together with a_ large 
amount of laboratory equipment and 
arrested the operating chemist and six 
others including two persons of im- 
portance in an international “drug 
ring,” known to have connections with 
an important contraband organization 
operating in the United States. 


This raid is just one example of the 
ceaseless war being waged on illicit 
drug traffic by the nationa] authorities 
in countries throughout the world. De- 
tails of this and hundreds of other 
illicit transactions and seizures in nar- 
cotics, disclosed in the annual and 
seizure reports submitted by govern- 
ments to the United Nations, have 
been examined by the Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs during its eighth ses- 
sion, which ended at Headquarters on 
April 24. 

The reports, covering activities in 
1951-52, ranged over a wide field of 
operations against illicit trafficking. 
They told stories of the breaking up 
of a narcotics ring in Milan; of scores 
of hiding places for opium, hashish 
and morphine discovered aboard 
ships; of drug smugglers exposed and 
arrested in waterfront cafes from 
Hong Kong to Amsterdam; of the dis- 
covery and destruction of an illegal 
poppy field in Mexico; and of the 
many crafty methods used by “dope 
peddlers” for getting drug prescrip- 
tions from chemists and doctors. 


STRICTER CONTROLS NEEDED Despite the 
constant vigilance of national authori- 
ties, however, Commission members 
agreed that there is need for still 
tighter national and international con- 
trols to combat the illicit traffic in nar- 
cotics, particularly for measures to 
expose the smuggling of narcotics 
across frontiers. The Commission 
learned, for instance, that marijuana 
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smuggling has increased in the Nether- 
lands, and that production of illegal 
hashish in Lebanon has increased to 
such an extent that the government 
was forced to destroy hemp crops on 
an area of 3,000,000 square metres 
last August. 

Commenting on the various reports 
of seizures, Harry J. Anslinger, of the 
United States, referred to the discovery 
of the clandestine laboratory near 
Paris as “a model of perfection” in 
narcotics control. Mr. Anslinger con- 
sidered that this discovery was “so ex- 
cellent” that he had made it obligatory 
for every narcotic agent in the United 
States to study the dossier concerning 
the case. 


TURKEY'S INCREASED EFFORTS During the 
Commission’s appraisal of the annual 
reports on narcotics control several 
members explained their governments’ 
efforts to prevent and suppress the il- 
licit traffic and explored the general 
situation of international trafficking. 
Dr. Cenalettin Or, of Turkey, said 
that although the volume of _ illicit 
traffic had increased in his country up 
to 1951, the fight to suppress it had 
been intensified. The quantities of raw 
opium and heroin seized had begun 
to diminish last year and considerably 
fewer cases went unpunished. ‘The 
total prison sentences had increased 
from 13 years in 1949 to 215 in 1952, 
while total fines had varied from 12,- 
420 Turkish pounds in 1949 to 225,- 
465 in 1952. The total sentences of 
deportation had increased from 14 





years in 1949 to 180 in 1952. The 
death penalty could now be imposed 
on persons who banded together to 
organize traffic in heroin, cocaine, 
morphine and hashish. 


Dr. Or disclosed that a bill, short- 
ly being submitted to the National As- 
sembly, provided for a further limita- 
tion of the area in which the opium 
poppy could be cultivated, strict con- 
trol of its production, prohibition of 
the cultivation of Indian hemp, and 
control of the cultivation of other 
varieties of hemp. The bill, also pro- 
vided for the distribution of drugs to 
sick persons by means of special pre- 
scriptions issued by the state and the 
isolation of drug addicts in special in- 
stitutions. 


CO-OPERATION BY ARAB STATES The 
continued smuggling of narcotics in 
Egypt was mentioned by Ibrahim 
Ezzat, of Egypt, who recounted the 
operations of the Anti-Narcotics Bu- 
reau of the Arab League. The results 
already obtained By the Bureau, estab- 
lished in October 1950, showed the 
extent to which the co-operation of the 
Arab states was qpntributing to the 
social progress and improved material 
and moral well-being of the Arab 
world, said Mr. Ezzat. Nevertheless, 
the Bureau’s efforts and those of the 
Egyptian authorities had not suc- 
ceeded in ending the smuggling of nar- 
cotics which was still rife, particularly 
on Egypt’s eastern frontier. The illicit 
traffic would continue until the “pro- 
ducing countries” took energetic steps 
to suppress both the clandestine culti- 
vation of plants used in the production 
of narcotics and the clandestine pro- 
duction of such drugs. 


The Egyptian representative also 
referred to a statement of the Arab 
League regarding the increased culti- 
vation of hashish in Lebanon where 
many people, tempted by the ever- 
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growing big profits, were cultivating 
hashish, The Lebanese authorities had 
nevertheless managed to destroy about 
three million square metres of hashish- 
growing land by the end of last 
August, Subsequently, the Commis- 
sion invited the Secretary-General to 
write to the Government of Lebanon, 
drawing attention to the great num- 
ber of Lebanese involved in the in- 
ternational traffic in diacetylmorphine. 
The illicit traffic situation in Syria, Ye- 
men, Iraq and Jordan was improving a 
little, according to Mr. Ezzat. He 
added that the rigorous measures of 
repression and the vigilance exercised 
by the coast guards and the Anti-Nar- 
cotics Administration, together with 
the outstanding services of the Bureau 
of the Arab League were directly re- 
sponsible for the marked decrease in 
the quantities of drugs seized and the 
increased prices demanded for them. 
The retail prices of first-grade hashish 
had risen from 300 Egyptian pounds 
per kilogram, in 1951, to 400 Egyp- 
tian pounds, while first grade opium 
had risen from 440 to 500 Egyptian 
pounds per kilogram. 


The Commission later decided to 
extend its congratulations to the Di- 
rector. of the Permanent Anti-Nar- 
cotics Bureau of the Arab League on 
his report. 


HEROIN SEIZURES Colonel C. H. L. 
Sharman, of Canada, referred to the 
increasing use of heroin and the large 
number of seizures of this drug made 
in Canada. Large quantities of heroin 
had been found on the illicit market 
although heroin was not produced in 
Canada. Heroin smuggling had grown 
to a point where the amount stolen or 
obtained in some other way from legal 
trade would satisfy less than the need 
of one of the estimated four to five 
thousand addicts in Canada. Heroin 
found in the illicit traffic in Canada 
was nearly always in the form of cap- 
sules. In this form it could be carried 
in the mouth and, ind the event of an 
arrest, swallowed by the culprit. 
Heavier penalties on traffickers were 
being imposed in Canada, he said. 


The problem of heroin, regarded as | 


the worst of addictive drugs, was re- 
ferred to several times in the Com- 
mission’s discussion on illicit traffic. 
Dr. O. P. Wolff, representative of the 
World Health Organization, stated 
that the new synthetic drugs were 
much less dangerous than heroin as 
pain-relievers. He commented that 
heroin, in addition to having very bad 
effects on addicts, was the only opiate 
which can be sniffed and, moreover, 
is easy to make. An expert com- 
mittee of wHO considered that the 
complete abolition of the medicinal 
use of heroin would aid the fight 
against illicit traffic in the drug. Swe- 
den and Switzerland had, said Dr. 
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Dragon Nikolik, of Yugoslavia. 


Wolff, outlawed the use of heroin 
since 1951. 


HEAVIER PENALTIES URGED Several rep- 
resentatives advocated heavier pen- 
alities for drug peddlers as deterrents 
to narcotics smuggling. Mr. Anslinger 
said it would greatly help the fight 
against illicit traffic if other countries 
would adopt penalities as heavy as 
those imposed in the United States. 
He mentioned that before the last war 
certain captains had been fined as 
much as $750,000 and the shipping 
companies had co-operated very effec- 
tively in eliminating smuggling. Legis- 
lation which provided penalties only 
for drugs found aboard ships, without 
imposing a fine on the ship’s captain 
was inadequate. 


SEAMEN’S SMUGGLING Mr. Anslinger 
thought there was no doubt that smug- 
gling by seamen constituted the largest 
source of drugs for the illicit traffic. 
In compliance with a_ resolution 
adopted by the Economic and Social 
Council last year, the United States 
would submit by July 1, 1953, a 
lengthy list of seamen convicted on 
charges of smuggling whose licenses 
had been revoked, It was to be hoped 
that other governments would act 
promptly under this resolution and 
submit similar lists to the Secretariat 
as soon as possible, for immediate 
circulation to governments. This was 
essential to prevent persons convicted 
in one country from seeking berths on 
ships of other nationalities. Several 
other members endorsed this view. 
After reviewing the whole question 
the Commission decided that the 
Secretary-General’s memorandum on 
illicit traffic for the next session should 
include a special chapter on_ illicit 
traffic by the crews of merchant ships. 


MEXICAN CAMPAIGN The Chairman, 
speaking as the representative of Mex- 


ico, said that the permanent campaign 
instituted by his Government in 1947 
against the traffic in narcotics had con- 
tinued to be prosecuted vigorously. 
The tactics of the poppy growers had 
not changed as the plantations were still 
concentrated in the mountainous 
regions of the north-eastern part of 
Mexico where discovery and pursuit 
of the criminals was particularly dif- 
ficult. One of the most effective ways 
of discovering illicit plantations was 
through the use of small aircraft which 
could penetrate into the narrow val- 
leys, flying close to the ground and 
manoeuvering easily in small spaces. 
Pilots of the Mexican Air Force had 
also dropped propaganda leaflets from 
the air describing the penalties for 
ilicit trafficking and urging the offend- 
ers to cease their activities. 

Dr. Rabasa stated that the 1952-53 
campaign had resulted in the destruc- 
tion of 615 poppy plantations covering 
a total area of over three and a half 
million square metres. Twenty-two 
persons had been imprisoned and war- 
rants had been issued for the arrest 
of over one hundred other criminals. 


Only one clandestine laboratory had 
been discovered in that period but 
various cases of illicit trafficking in 
opium in its various forms had been 
encountered. Most of the opium con- 
fiscated—in all, over 130 kilogrammes 
of opium—was from old stocks. 


During the year over one hundred 
persons had been arrested for the il- 
licit traffic in opium, twenty-nine of 
whom had been sentenced to terms of 
from four to seven years in prison. 
About seventy individuals were await- 
ing sentence. They were liable to terms 
ranging from one to ten years in 
prison and to fines ranging from one 
hundred to ten thousand Mexican 
pesos, 


The current Health Code prohibited 
the manufacture, production or sale 
of heroin in any form and persons 
infringing the code were subject to im- 
prisonment for not more than ten 
years. The Health Code also prohibited 
the cultivation of the coca leaf and 
the manufacture of cocaine. There 
had been no instance of clandestine 
cultivation of the coca leaf, cocaine 
being used solely for medical purposes 
and its distribution being controlled 
by the Department of Medicaments 
of the Ministry of Health and Welfare. 


The Mexican Government main- 
tained particularly close relations with 
the United States Narcotics Bureau. 
With a view to co-ordinating activities 
in the fight against illicit traffickers 
his Government was considering a 
plan which would define the program 
required to achieve that end, to pro- 
mote a logical and systematic report- 
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ing of information to eliminate illicit 
activities and to ensure that the traf- 
fickers were punished. There had been 
a number of cases where the police 
had been aided in tracking down 
known criminals and punshment of the 
latter had been ensured as a result of 
the rapid and effective exchange of in- 
formation between the authorities of 
Mexico and the United States. 


SITUATION IN ITALY The question of 
narcotics traffic in Italy was raised by 
Charles Vaille, of France, who asked 
confirmation of what he described as 
“incredible rumors” that an Italian 
drug firm had been closed in January 
last for illegal heroin manufacture but 
had re-opened a month later. 

This report was confirmed by 
Giovanni Alberto Canaperia, Italian 
observer on the Commission, The firm 
in question, he said, known as Schiap- 
parelli, was a reputable one. About 
350-500 kilos of illegal heroin had 
been made by the manager of the firm, 
unknown to the owner. However, 
Italian law was very specific about li- 
censes and the firm had had to be re- 
licensed shortly after the incident. The 
owner of the firm was cleared but the 
company’s entire activities had been 
suspended pending further investiga- 
tions, A Professor Migliardi was found 
to be the only member of the firm in- 
volved and the company had accord- 
ingly been allowed to resume its activi- 
ties. The episode had been exploited 
and exaggerated by some rival firms, 
said Mr. Canaperia, but the Italian 
Government would not fail to take any 
further appropriate steps that might be 
necessary in the matter. 

Reporting on the general narcotics 
situation in Italy, Mr. Canaperia said 
no legal heroin had been made in the 
country since 1951. Though the gov- 
ernment was considering the abolition 
of heroin manufacture the move had 
been opposed by the medical profes- 
sion who maintained that the drug was 
necessary for certain medical treat- 
ment. The whole question would be 
considered by the Italian National 
Health Council in May. 


CONTROL IN INDIA Measures taken in 
India for controlling traffic in narcotics 
were related by E. S. Krishnamoorthy 
who said that combined efforts attack- 
ing the “very root of the evil” had 
brought about a reduction of the quan- 
tities offered on the illicit market. The 
result could be seen in the sharp rise 
in the price of opium and other nar- 
cotic drugs in illicit transactions. The 
control of narcotics other than opium 
was the responsibility of the individual 
Indian states and was duly exercised 
by them. 


A Central Narcotics Information 
Office, under the Narcotics Commis- 
sioner, maintained liaison between the 
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HARRY J. ANSLINGER, of the United States. 


Central Narcotics Administration and 
the customs and police authorities of 
the States. That office co-operated with 
the Customs Administration and the 
Narcotics Administration in the vigil- 
ant control exercised at the great 
ports, Bombay, Calcutta and Madras, 
through which opium from India 
sought to find its way to the illicit 
markets supplying the international 
traffic. The customs authorities at the 
airports were also in close touch with 
the Narcotics Commissioner and the 
Central Information Office and with 
the corresponding authorities in ad- 
joining states. 

In India, drug addicts did not use 
morphine or heroin, or with the excep- 
tion of a few cases in the large town, 
cocaine. The use of opium for smok- 
ing had never been widespread in In- 
dia and had almost entirely disap- 
peared. The small quantities of Indian 
opium seized abroad in 1952—19 kilo- 
grammes, of which 18.5 had been 
seized at Hong Kong—showed how 
effective were the measures taken by 
India to prevent international illicit 
traffic, 


TRAFFIC IN FAR EAST In discussion on 
the illicit drug traffic in the Far East, 
the United States representative 
charged that the Central People’s Gov- 
ernment of China was “covertly en- 
couraging” and itself engaging in the 
Far Eastern drug traffic. In a lengthy 
statement to the Commission, Mr. An- 
slinger listed individuals, specific firms, 
government bureaus, ships and a series 
of recent incidents which he claimed 
were part of the “Chinese smuggling 
operation.””’ Communist organizations 
were at present smuggling heroin into 
Japan, from which country a portion 
was re-routed to the United States, not 
only to obtain dollars and _ strategic 
materials but also to create narcotic 
addiction. 

Quoting Tokyo newspaper reports, 





Mr. Anslinger said that revenue ob- 
tained from the communist sales of 
narcotics abroad during 1952 reached 
about seventy million American dol- 
lars, of which thirty million dollars 
were sent to the Peking regime. 


IN KOREA Referring to drug traffick- 
ing in Korea, Mr. Anslinger said that 
Opium and heroin reach all parts of 
South Korea from north of the 38th 
parallel. Smugglers moved down the 
coast in small boats and delivered the 
contraband to communist guerrillas in 
the central-western part of South 
Korea, in the general area of Kochang. 
Heroin being seized in Korea was the 
familiar light tan, course, granular 
heroin which originated in Communist 
China, being manufactured in Tient- 
sin. The price in South Korea ranged 
from U.S. $10 to $20 per gram. 

Some of this heroin was brought in 
by political agents who _ infiltrated 
across the front lines from North 
Korea. In other instances the heroin 
was smuggled in by ships, plane and 
courier. When the United Nations for- 
ces moved through North Korea in 
October 1950 a warehouse of the Min- 
istry of Commerce in Pyongyang con- 
tained large quantities of opium and 
morphine. There were at least 300 
boxes of opium weighing from 30 to 
50 pound each, while the morphine in 
one-pound cans was in a quantity suffi- 
cient to fill two or three fair-sized 
rooms, In Pyongyang it was found the 
Ministry of Commerce had a factory 
for processing opium in the same com- 
pound in the west part of the city. 

All of the non-addict peddlers of 
heroin in South Korea originally came 
from North Korea, he said. This was 
also true of the chemists. 


Mr. Anslinger also stated that on 
August 25, 1952, a clandestine labora- 
tory was seized in a room in Pusan. 
There were 333 grams of heroin of 
81.7. per cent purity and smaller 
amounts of heroin in process. All the 
persons arrested in this case had per- 
manent addresses in North Korea, and 
so far as could be determined all the 
original narcotics came from North 
Korea. The small decks or packages 
of heroin which can be purchased in 
Seoul, particularly from Chinese, con- 
tained the light tan, coarse textured 
heroin which was commonly received 
from Communist China. 


“SLANDEROUS STATEMENTS” The repre- 
sentatives of both Poland and the 
U.S.S.R. emphatically denied both the 
statements included in the annual re- 
port of China and the United States 
representative’s allegations concerning 
drug trafficking by the Central Peo- 
ple’s Government. These were “slan- 
derous statements,” presented to make 
political propaganda, declared Vasili 
Zonov of the U.SS. Mr. Zonov 
stressed that the Chinese People’s Re- 
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public was not represented on the 
Commission and that no “undeserved 
accusations” should be made when 
there was no opportunity to reply. 

The United States’ charges were ad- 
vanced by persons who, for all prac- 
tical purposes had been the masters of 
China for many decades when they 
had made no attempt to eliminate 
opium smoking in China, said Mr. 
Zonov. 

The curse of opium smoking had 
plagued the Chinese people for many 
years. That nation had gone to the 
lengths of fighting a war to do away 
with the use of opium by addicts. Yet, 
strangely enough the laudable efforts 
of the Central People’s Government to 
suppress the evil were being derided 
in the Commission. It was entirely out 
of place in the Commission to give a 
political cast to the debate on the ques- 
tion of illicit traffic. The General As- 
sembly was clearly the proper body in 
which to raise such issues. 

The Soviet Union representative 
maintained that the whole purpose of 
reviving the issue was merely to ex- 
ploit the subject for political propa- 
ganda against a Government which 
was displeasing to the United States. 


PROPOSAL ON REPORTS Subsequently, 
Poland and the U.S.S.R. formally pro- 
posed that the Commission request the 
Secretariat to remove certain passages 
from a summary of annual reports on 
drug seizures. These passages, sent in 
by China, referred to opium of “Chi- 
nese Origin”’ in several countries, to the 
smuggling into those countries of 
opium produced on the mainland of 
China and to a loan agreement be- 
tween the U.S.S.R. and “the authori- 
ties on the mainland of China” involv- 
ing supplies of’ opium, Mr. Zonov as- 
serted that such statements were “ab- 


29 and 34 to 36. These sections deal 
with the constitution and functions of 
an international drug board, intended 
to replace the two control organs 
under existing treaties—the Perma- 
nent Central Opium Board and the 
Drug Supervisory Board. The sections 
also deal with national control organs 
for narcotics, the control of drug 
manufacturing, the control of inter- 
national trade in narcotics and with 
the Secretariat of the proposed inter- 
national board. 

With regard to the constitution of 
the proposed international drug board, 
the Commission agreed that it should 
consist of nine members to be ap- 
pointed by the Economic and Social 
Council. It was also agreed that the 
board’s membership should be selected 
on as wide a geographical basis as 
would be compatible with the personal 
qualifications required. 

The revised text of the draft con- 
vention completed so far by the Com- 
mission will now be submitted to the 
Economic and Social Council. 


SYNTHETIC DRUGS Noting that available 
information on both the use and prop- 
erties of synthetic drugs is at present 
far from adequate, the Commission 
adopted a resolution to initiate a series 
of studies as the basis for possible 
action at the Commission’s next ses- 
sion, The resolution called for two 
kinds of reports. The first, to be made 
by the United Nations Secretariat in 
collaboration with the World Health 
Organization, will concern the chem- 
ical, addictive and therapeutic quali- 
ties of synthetics. ‘The second study, 
to be compiled from governmenjs’ 
answers to a Secretariat questionnafre, 
will, concern the| attitude of drug 
manufacturers toward making “syn- 
thetic” as opposed’ to “natural” drugs 


solutely: false.)e-casemasmm nace: SYED as_gpium apd its derivatives), 


After further exchanges, the Com- 


mission rejected the proposal for de- 


letion of the passages by a vote of'1 I- 


2 (Poland and the U.S.S.R.) with 1 © 


abstention (Yugoslavia. ) 

The Commission’s debate on illicit 
traffic ended on April 15 without the 
adoption of any specific resolution on 
the question. The Chairman proposed 
that the‘ Cémmission should merely 
“take note” of the report by the Secre- 
tary-General on the control of illicit 
traffic in narcotic drugs. This sugges- 
tion was adopted unanimously, 


SINGLE DRAFT CONVENTION Much of 
the Commission’s session was devoted 
to detailed consideration of the pro- 
posed single draft convention on nar- 
cotics which, when completed, is in- 
tended to replace eight existing inter- 
national treaties on drug control. Last 
year the Commission examined and 
revised the first part of the draft .con- 
vention, and at this session: it -con- 
cluded consideration of sections'14- to 
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as well as the views of governments 
on control measures. The studies in 





A REPORT on measures taken by Mexico 
against illicit traffic in narcotics was given by 
Dr. Oscar Rabasa, Chairman of the Commission. 


question were suggested by the Sec- 
retariat, in a report submitted to the 
Commission on the problem of syn- 
thetic drugs. 


MAIL CONTROL After considering vari- 
ous questions concerning the control 
of the international shipment of nar- 
cotics by mail, the Commission asked 
for close co-operation between the 
United Nations and the Universal 
Postal Union. A resolution on the sub- 
ject contained two main provisions. 
It asked that upu be informed of 
every synthetic drug placed under in- 
ternational control. It also asked the 
Secretary-General to transmit to UPU 
semi-annual reports of any seizures of 
narcotics shipped by post that may 
have been effected, for transmission 
to members of the UPU. 


OPIUM SMOKING The abolition of opium 
smoking has been a matter of concern 
to the Commission in recent years. At 
this session a resolution on the subject 
was adopted, in the form of a request 
to the Economic and Social Council. 
This called for the abolition of opium 
smoking in those countries where it 
is still practised. The resolution noted 
the legislative and “other progress” 
which has been made toward the abo- 
lition, but considered that “no good 
reason can be adduced to justify the 
continued legal existence of opium 
smoking, and that no excuse can 
henceforth be regarded as acceptable 
in this field.” 


PROBLEM OF CANNABIS’ For the first 
time in several years the Commission 
reviewed the problem of cannabis 
(Indian hemp), from which hashish, 
marijuana and other tobacco-like nar- 
cotic substances can be produced for 
smoking. The Commission discussed 
a Secretariat “paper which indicated 
the increasing use being made of 
marijuana and hashish produced from 
the canhabis plant. The Commission 
asked the Secretariat, in co-operation 
with WHO and the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, to make’a detailed 
study of the problem of cannabis and 
report on its findings. 


OTHER QUESTIONS In action on other 
agenda items, the Commission “took 
note” of the report of the Permanent 
Central Opium Board and the prog- 
ress report of the United Nations 
Division on Narcotic Drugs. It also 
considered the question of work pri- 
orities for the Division, Colonel Shar- 
man, of Canada, was reappointed for 
a second five-year term as member of 
the Drug Supervisory Board. 

Consideration of the problem of 
coca-leaf chewing was postponed until 
the Commission’s next session. The 
Commission, considering that it was 
desirable for it to meet in Europe 
from time to time, recommended that 
its 1954 and 1956 annual sessions 
should be held in Geneva. 
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THE INSTALLATION CEREMONY (below) was witnessed on the podium by the é j 
Vice-Presidents of the Assembly and the chairmen of the main committees. HERE 10 SERVE YOU ALL een 
THE NEW. SECRETARY-GENERAL 


66 HE qualities it requires are just those which I feel we 

all need today: perseverance and patience, a firm grip 
on realities, careful but imaginative planning, a clear aware- 
ness of the dangers but also of the fact that fate is what we 
make it and that the safest climber is he who never questions 
his ability to overcome all difficulties.” Commenting on his 
appointment as Secretary-General, Dag Hammarskjold drew 
this analogy between his new job and his favorite recreation— 
mountaineering—when he stepped off the airliner at New 
York’s Idlewild Airport. 


Mr. Hammarskjold brings to the Organization the experi- 
ence of a brilliant career as a diplomat and economist. At 31 
he became Sweden’s Under-Secretary for State; five years later 
he was appointed Chairman of the Board of Governors of the 
Bank of Sweden; subsequently he joined the Foreign Office 
as a financial expert. He recently has been Minister of State 
and headed his country’s delegation to the seventh session of 
the Assembly. 


At his installation on April 10, Mr. Hammarskjold declared: 
“I bring to this task a firm will to devote myself without any 
reserve to the work carried out by the United Nations organt- 
zation in pursuit of its high aims. I anf here to serve you all. 
In so doing, I shall count on your understanding, on your ad- 
vice and on your will to give to what I have to say the 
attention that it may deserve... . It is for you to judge how 
I succeed. It is for you to correct me if I fail.” 

















OT: 


Plan for United Nations Fund 


To Aid Economic Development 





Experts Propose Special I nternational Body 


HE people of the world’s under- 

developed countries face many 
problems in developing their eco- 
nomies. Among the most important: 
how to find the money to pay for the 
roads, the schools, the health schemes, 
dams, farm implements, machinery, 
or tools, without which their plans 
for economic progress cannot suc- 
ceed? The question has constantly 
cropped up in United Nations de- 
bates on economic development. Most 
of the funds required, it is generally 
agreed, should come from the under- 
developed countries themselves, and 
these countries are increasing their 
efforts to raise as much as they can 
from their own economies. It is also 
agreed, however, that domestic sources 
of capital are by no means enough to 
bring about the desired rate of eco- 
nomic development. The under-de- 
veloped countries have consequently 
sought capital from abroad to supple- 
ment their own resources. But they 
have not obtained as much as they 
desire. 

Countries in a position to provide 
them with capital are, however, realiz- 
ing more and more that their own 
prosperity is closely bound up with 
economic progress in under-developed 
countries, which, in addition to being 
a major source of raw _ materials 
needed elsewhere, can and do provide 
a growing market for products of capi- 
tal exporting countries, 

Capital supplementing domestic re- 
sources has thus been invested in 
under-developed countries by private 
investors abroad. Loans also have 
been granted by governments, and by 
private banks, too. In addition, a cer- 
tain amount of capital has been made 
available, in loan form, by an inter- 
national organization, the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. These various kinds of external 
aid, however, are still not enough to 
make up for the foreign capital needs 
of under-developed countries. 


“BASIC PROJECTS” Very often, what 
these countries require is capital to 
pay for projects such as roads, or 
schools, or hospitals, or irrigation 
works which are essential to lay the 
foundations for further development 
schemes. These projects do not, how- 
ever, always yield enough profits and 
revenue to prove sufficiently attractive 
to the more usual investment or loan 
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sources. Hence their description as 
basic “economic and social overhead 
projects,” some of which may be “non- 
self-liquidating.” To help under-de- 
veloped countries pay for them, the 
suggestion has been made, in both the 
General Assembly and the Economic 
and Social Council, that a special fund 
be set up within the United Nations 
framework for making grants or long- 
term, low-interest loans to under-de- 
veloped countries wishing to speed up 
their rate of economic development. 


UNANIMOUS PROPOSALS Detailed plans 
for setting up such a fund as soon as 
circumstances permit have now been 
drawn up by a nine-member expert 
committee of the United Nations, in 
accordance with an Economic and So- 
cial Council resolution of 1952, The 
experts were unanimous in proposing 
a Special United Nations Fund for 
Economic Development, to be set up 
as an international organization sepa- 
rate from but working closely with the 
United Nations and in accordance with 
United Nations Charter principles. 
They envisage it as a co-operative, 
international effort to help in “fighting 
poverty, raising standards of living, 
and increasing the output and produc- 
tivity of the peoples of under-de- 
veloped countries.” And it will have 





CHAIRMAN OF EXPERT COMMITTEE which 
drafted the plans for Special United Nations 
Fund for Economic Development was Dr. Ed- 
vardo Suarez, Mexico’s Ex-Secretary of Finance. 








the duty, as well as the opportunity, 
of “encouraging the development of 
methods of self-help in every way so 
that the assistance given by the Fund 
may be doubly fruitful.” 


Finances would come mainly from 
voluntary contributions by govern- 
ments, non-Members as well as Mem- 
bers of the United Nations and spe- 
cialized agencies. The Fund would, 
however, also have the authority to 
appeal for and accept contributions 
from non-governmental and _ private 
sources. 


The Fund would thus be “an 
autonomous unit within the frame- 
work of the United Nations and in 
close proximity to it, like the United 
Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund,” as the chairman of 
the expert committee, 58-year-old 
Eduardo Suarez from Mexico, ex- 
plained to the BULLETIN. 


MINIMUM BUDGET Is the creation of 
the Special Fund feasible? If so, when 
will circumstances permit its estab- 
lishment? These, Mr. Suarez said, are 
questions for governments, not the 
experts, to decide. But the experts did 
recommend that the Fund come into 
being only when at least 30 govern- 
ments had_ pledged _ contributions 
totalling no less than the equivalent of 
$250,000,000. 

How should pledges be paid—in 
the form of fully paid-up capital sub- 
scriptions made in a single payment, 
or in the form of annual installments? 
The experts recommended annual in- 
stallments. They did, however, propose 
special arrangements at the outset, to 
enable the Fund to start functioning. 
For the initial two years, they recom- 
mended, one-quarter of the pledges 
should be paid immediately to the 
Fund to provide for initial operations. 
They also proposed that governments 
make contributions or policy state- 
ments of support for the third year 
(depending on the requirements of 
their respective constitutions). This 
would give ‘ta reasonable assurance of 
continuity of operations beyond the 
stagés of organization and _ initiation 
of operations.” Thereafter, grants or 
loans given by the Fund each year 
would come from the _ installments 
paid in every year by contributing 
governments. 

Why did the experts decide on the 
annual installments system rather than 
that of fully paid-up capital subscrip- 
tions? A major reason was that the 
Fund would have to be of an experi- 
mental nature to begin with, which 
meant that its future could not be 
definitely decided at this stage. An- 
other reason was that the annual in- 
stallments system would prevent the 
unnecessary budgetary. embarrass- 
ments to governments that might arise 
if they were to collect and lock up 
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substantial funds far in advance of 
their probable disbursement by the 
Special Fund. Again, governments 
facing temporary economic troubles 
might find it particularly difficult to 
make pledges if their contributions 
were to be made in a single payment 
on the basis of fully paid-up capital 
subscriptions. Moreover, under-de- 
veloped countries might well be de- 
prived of the financial help from exist- 
ing channels which might otherwise 
have come to them if it had not been 
diverted to and frozen in the Special 
Fund. 


NATURE OF PLEDGES Contributions for 
making grants or loans would be made 
in national currencies, convertible into 
other currencies only to the extent per- 
mitted by contributing governments. 
These local currencies may be used to 
pay for services or commodities pur- 
chased in the contributing country, 
where permitted. The experts also 
hoped that it would be possible to ex- 
change supplies ‘bought with inconver- 
tible currencies for necessary supplies 
bought -with convertible currencies, 
where this was agreed to by the con- 
tributing governments concerned. 

Hard currency contributions will, 
however, be required: to pay for the 
administration of the Fund, although 
administrative costs will be but a frac- 
tion of anticipated operational. costs. 
Contributions for administration would 
be assessed. annually on a quota, basis 
by the contributing governments meet- 
ing in conference as the Fund’s Gen- 
eral Council. These contributions 
would be separate from those made to 
the Fund’s operational budget. 


ABILITY TO CONTRIBUTE Governments, 
the experts also proposed, should base 
their voluntary contributions for loan 
and grant purposes on their own as- 
sessment of their ability to contribute 
according to their economic strength 
and resources. Factors which they 
might bear in mind, as Dr. Suarez ex- 
plained, would be the size of the popu- 
lation of their countries, national 
incomes, per capita incomes, their bal- 
ance of payments situation, and pres- 
ent or future investments needs for 
their own domestic development or 
rehabilitation. 

Another factor to be borne in mind, 
should the appropriate time come, 
would be the possible savings that 
would result from cuts in arms ex- 
penditures, as the General Assembly 
suggested in January 1952. These 
would provide an additional source of 
income for the Fund. 

Some countries might, in addition, 
find it necessary to consider special 
factors in assessing their ability to con- 
tribute to the Fund—factors such as 
commitments assumed for other forms 
of aid in developing under-developed 
economies, or the occurrence of wide- 
spread natural calamities. 
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EXPERTS WHO DRAFTED 
PLANS FOR FUND 


HE committee of experts who 
drafted the plans for the pro- 
posed Special United Nations Fund 
for Economic Development consisted 
of Dr. Eduardo Suarez (Mexico) as 
chairman; S. Amjad Ali (Pakistan); 
Fernand Baudhuin (Belgium); C. V. 
Bramsnaes (Denmark); Miguel Cu- 
aderno (Philippines); Sir Cyril Jones 
(United Kingdom); Leo Mates ( Yugo- 
slavia); Hernan Santa Cruz (Chile). 
and Wayne C. Taylor (United States ). 
Dr. Suarez was formerly Mexico’s 
Secretary of Finance and is at present 
a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Nacional Financiera S.A., and 
of the Bank of Mexico. Ambassador 
Amjad Ali was last year’s President 
of the Economic and Social Council. 
Mr. Baudhuin is Professor of Eco- 
nomics at the Catholic University of 
Louvain, Belgium. Mr. Bramsnaes is 
a member of the Board of Directors 
and a former Governor of the Bank 
of Denmark. Mr. Cuaderno is Gov-. 
ernor of the Central Bank of the 
Philippines. Former Finance Secretary 
to the Government of India, Sir Cyril 
Jones is now Directortaf the Mercan-_ 
tile Bank of India, Ltd., London. 
Ambassador Mates’ is Yugoslavia’s 
Permanent Representative to .the 
United Nations. Mr. Santa Cruz was 
formerly Chile’s Permanent Repre- 
sentative to the United Nations and 
President of the Economic and Social « 
Coiuncil during 1950 and 1951. Mr. 
“aylor is a former Under-Secretary 
of Commerce of the United States 
and a former President of its Export- 
Import Bank. 





No estimates of the size of the op- 
erational budget necessary to meet de- 
velopment needs of under-developed 
countries were made by the experts. 
Nor did they commit themselves on 
the length of time the Fund should 
function for, But they did agree with 
the General Assembly’s view that “an 
international system of grants-in-aid 
should not be established on a perma- 
nent basis.” They also thought that “a 
continuing organization is likely to be 
required for some years after the start- 
ing of the Fund.” They therefore con- 
sidered how to replenish the Fund’s re- 
sources from time to time. The annual 
conferences of participating govern- 
ments held to review progress, prob- 
lems and activities of the Fund, they 
recommended, could also be used pe- 
riodically for replenishing the opera- 
tional budget. Longer-term forecasts 
of the Fund’s needs and prospects, 
they added, could be made every third 
year at such conferences. 


OPERATIONAL POLICIES Aid will be given 
solely to governments and then only 


at their request. This provision is to 
ensure that the requests made fit in 
with and contribute to their economic 
development plans. It is also a pro- 
vision to pyevent the operations of the 
Fund being used as a means for for- 
eign economic and political interfer- 
ence in the internal affairs of the coun- 
tries assisted by it. No political condi- 
tions will accompany Fund aid. In 
deciding on requests for aid, the Fund 
is to be influenced heither by the 
political structure of the ‘country ask- 
ing for assistance, nor by the race or 
religion of its inhabitants. 

“The Fund should,” the experts 
recommended, “endeavor to establish 
a relationship with assisted govern- 
ments based on mutual confidence and 
a sense of partnership.” And it should 
direct its operations toward “eco- 
nomic development which raises the 
welfare of the population as a whole.” 

Financial assistance would be gov- 

erned by precise agreements between 
the.Fund and the government receiv- 
ing aid. 
POLICIES FOR STATES AIDED The Fund 
will, of. course, aid only those coun- 
tries which are contributing members 
of it. Goyernments receiving assist- 
ance, the experts also recommended, 
should: 

(i); show that other means of 

external financial aid have been 
either inappropriate or else unavail- 
able in whole or in part; 
, (ii) strive to mobilize and use 
their domestic and external re- 
‘sources effectively for economic de- 
velopment; 

(iii) take steps to check infla- 
tionary pressures; 

(iv) aim at evolving integrated 
development programs; 

(v) avail themselves fully of the 
technical assistance services of the 
United Nations specialized agen- 
cies, and other organizations, 
whether public or private; 

(vi) provide from their own re- 
sources part of the finances for the 
projects aided by the Fund, or for 
related projects or other develop- 
ment schemes. 


X 


Under the experts’ plan, it would 
be left to the Fund to decide, in agree- 
ment with the country concerned, 
whether the aid given should be in the 
form of a grant or a loan or a combi- 
nation of both. Terms of loans, such 
as interest rates or the repayment pe- 
riod, would be more liberal to borrow- 
ers than the best currently available 
from either the International Bank or 
commercial sources. The Fund, more- 
over, would not attempt to recover the 
principal or ask for interest in cases 
where this would jeopardize a coun- 
try’s economic development. 


It is not contemplated that funds 
should be earmarked in advance for 
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specific purposes. As Dr. Suarez put 
it, “there would be no pre-allocations, 
such as earmarking 10 per cent of the 
Fund’s resources, say, for transport 
projects, 15 per cent for industry, etc.” 

In the early phase of the Fund’s 
operations, aid will be granted on the 
merits of individual applications for 
assistance. In cases where a country 
might ask aid for more than one 
project, the Fund would, in accord- 
ance with General Assembly direc- 
tives, give priority to requests for help 
in increasing food production, in carry- 
ing out land reform measures, and in 


CONTROL AND MANAGEMENT 
OF THE SPECIAL FUND 


POWER to decide major policy di- 

rectives for the proposed United 
Nations Special Fund for Economic 
Development and to review progress 
will, under the experts’ plan, rest with 
a General Council, where all govern- 
ments taking part in the Fund will 
meet annually. 

Day-to-day control of the Fund 
will be exercised by an Executive 
Board of eight to twelve Directors, 
elected by the Council every second 
year. Half of the Board will be cho- 
sen from major contributors to the 
Fund, and half from the other Fund 
members, the latter Directors being 
elected on a basis of reasonable geo- 
graphical distribution. 


DIRECTOR-GENERAL The Board will 
appoint a Director-General, in con- 
sultation with the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations. He will serve 
both as the chief Executive Officer 
of the Fund and as Chairman of the 
Board without the right to vote, ex- 
cept for a casting vote in the event 
of a tie vote among other Directors. 

The Director-General and his staff 
(who are to be governed by United 
Nations staff regulations) will con- 
duct negotiations, conclude agree- 
ments, maintain the necessary work- 
ing relations with governments seek- 
ing aid, and manage the Fund’s dis- 
bursements authorized by the Execu- 
tive Board. 

Representatives of the United Na- 
tions, the Technical Assistance Board, 
the International Bank and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund will be in- 
vited to attend all Executive Board 
meetings with the right to discuss but 
not the right to vote. Representatives 
of other specialized agencies will also 
be invited to meetings of specific con- 
cern to them. 

The Fund will report once every 
year to the Economic and Social 
Council, and its staff will maintain 
close liaison with the staffs of the 
United Nations, specialized agencies 
and other inter-governmental or gov- 
ernmental organizations working on 
economic development matters. 


evolving integrated development pro- 
grams aimed at a balanced develop- 
ment of the various sectors of that 
country’s economy. Priority would 
also be given to projects of immediate 
benefit to several countries, to those 
aimed at promoting trade between two 
or more countries, and also to those 
which would yield early results and 
thus show the value of the Fund. 


GEOGRAPHICAL EQUITY The experts also 
felt that “a moderate departure from 
equitable geographical distribution of 
funds in the initial period would be a 
lesser evil than the risk of having 
funds left unused for lack of suitable 
immediate applications from countries 
or regions for which funds were ear- 
marked on grounds of geographical 
equity alone.” In the early stages, they 
considered, it would be best to have 
but a reasonable geographical balance 
in allocations. In the subsequent 
phases, however, geographical consid- 
erations should play a greater part in 
deciding on requests for aid. This 
would mean that countries or regions 
which did not receive an appropriate 
share of funds distributed in the early 
period of the Fund’s operations would 
be given higher priority for their re- 
quests in the subsequent periods. 

Aid would not be limited to non- 
self-liquidating projects. Moreover, as 
Dr. Suarez pointed out, it would be 
left to the government requesting aid 
to decide whether a project is non- 
self-liquidating or not. Thus, if the 
project were an irrigation works, it 
could be regarded as non-self-liquidat- 
ing if the government were to distrib- 
ute water to farmers free or at a nomi- 


nal fee, but if it was decided to charge 
farmers for supplying water, the proj- 
ect would be regarded as one that 
would eventually pay for itself. Sim- 
ilarly, one government might decide 
to charge for medical services neces- 
sary to improve the health of workers 
and thus their productivity, while an- 
other government would provide these 
services free. 


“NOTABLE STEP FORWARD” In a preface 
to the experts’ report, written shortly 
before he handed over the Secretary- 
Generalship of the United Nations to 
Dag Hammarskjold, Trygve Lie had 
this to say of the experts’ report: 

“An effective, concerted effort aimed 
at promoting the economic develop- 
ment of under-developed countries, of 
which financial assistance would be an 
integral part, would constitute a sound 
investment in peace and stability and 
lead to a mutually beneficial expansion 
of world productivity and world trade. 

“These are not simple matters, and 
the realization of these broad purposes 
is not to be achieved by any single 
decision. This unanimous report is 
nevertheless a notable step forward, 
and it is my sincere hope that—what- 
ever changes in the committee’s rec- 
ommendations may be judged neces- 
sary—the concept of a Special Fund 
will stand and gain the support of the 
United Nations as an additional im- 
portant instrument of economic and 
social progress throughout the world.” 

The experts’ Report on a Special 
United Nations Fund for Economic 
Development will be considered in de- 
tail by the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil next summer. 


| NORWEGIAN FUND DRIVE FOR AIDING INDIA | 


} 


NORWAY’S KING HAAKON recently opened the nation-wide drive for funds launched by Nor- 
wegian Foundation for Assistance to Under-Developed Countries to match the 10 million kroner 
guaranteed by Government for technical aid to India. Aid is being given under agreement 
between the two Governments and United Nations, signed at New York in October, 1952. 
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Views On Headquarters Agreement 





HE Women’s International Demo- 

cratic Federation, a non-govern- 
mental organization in consultative 
relationship with the Economic and 
Social Council in Category B, desig- 
nated Mrs. Margarette Rae Luckock, 
of Canada, as its representative to 
attend the seventh session of the Com- 
mission on the Status of Women, 
which adjourned on April 3, 1953, 
and the current session of the Council. 
The World Federation of Trade 
Unions, a non-governmental organi- 
zation in consultative relationship with 
the Council in Category A, designated 
Jan Dessau, of France, as_ its 
representative. Both representatives 
made application for visas at appro- 
priate United States Consulates and 
the Secretariat of the Council no- 
tified the United States Mission to the 
United Nations of these applications, 
in accordance with established pro- 
cedures. 

On April 9, James Wadsworth, of 
the United States, announced in the 
Council that his Government had 
“found it impossible to grant the ap- 
plications.” In denying the applica- 
tions, Mr. Wadsworth said, his gov- 
ernment had found it necessary to 
invoke “the right to safeguard its se- 
curity” under Section 6 of the resolu- 
tion of the 80th Congress authorizing 
the United States to enter into the 
Headquarters Agreement. He added 
that his government had acted “only 
after the most careful consideration 
and in full recognition of the respon- 
sibilities which it has assumed toward 
the United Nations.” 


Henryk Birecki, of Poland, felt that 
the denials called for special action by 
the Council and constituted a most 
flagrant violation of the Headquarters 
Agreement. : 

S. G. Korneev, of the ‘U.S.S.R., de- 
clared that the Council must explore 
all possibilities to enable the two or- 
ganizations to participate in the work 
of the United Nations. He very much 
hoped that the United States decision 
would be revoked. 


Richard Sterner, of Sweden, describ- 
ing the problem as an important one 
which the Council would have to con- 
sider, said he would like to have the 
opinion of the Legal Department on 
whether the action taken by the United 
States was consistent with the Head- 
quarters Agreement. 
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Debate Adjourned Pending Negotiations 


Council President Raymond Schey- 
ven, of Belgium, suggested that the 
matter be included on the Council’s 
agenda and discussed as soon as the 
views of the Legal Department were 
available. 

In its opinion, the Legal Depart- 
ment concluded that if the United 
States adhered to its policy of denying 
visas to duly constituted representa- 
tives of non-governmental organiza- 
tions, a dispute would exist between 
the United Nations and the United 
States which, if not settled by nego- 
tiation, should be referred to arbitra- 
tion. 

Pertinent parts of the Department’s 
opinion follow: 


PROVISIONS OF THE HEADQUARTERS AGREE- 
MENT Section 11(4) of the Headquar- 
ters Agreement provides: 

“The federal, state or local au- 
thorities of the United States shall 
not impose any impediments to tran- 
sit to or from the headquarters dis- 
trict of . (4) representatives 


of non-governmental organizations 
recognized by the United Nations 
for the purpose of consultation un- 
der Article 71 of the Charter... . 
Section 13(a) of the Headquarters 


” 






Agreement reads as follows: 


“(a) Laws and regulations in 
force in the United States regarding 
the entry of aliens shall not be ap- 
plied in such manner as to interfere 
with the privileges referred to in Sec- 
tion 11. When visas are required for 
persons referred to in that Section, 
they shall be granted without charge 
and as promptly as possible.” 

These are the only provisions in the 
Headquarters Agreement bearing up- 
on the right of transit to the Head- 
quarters District on the part of prop- 
erly designated representatives of non- 
governmental organizations, Nothing 
in the text of the Headquarters Agree- 
ment reserves to the United States the 
authority to deny a visa to any of the 
classes of persons specified in Section 
11. Indeed, Section 13 (d) specifies 
that, except as provided above ‘ 
the United States retains full control 
and authority over the entry of per- 
sons or property into the territory of 
the United States... .” 


JOINT RESOLUTION OF THE 80th CONGRESS 
By Joint Resolution (Public Law 357 
—80th Congress) the United States 
Congress authorized the President to 
bring the Headquarters Agreement 
into effect on the part of the United 
States. 

Section 6 of the Joint Resolution 
stated that nothing in the Agreement 
should be construed as in any way 
diminishing, abridging or weakening 
the right of the United States to safe- 
guard its Own security and completely 
to control the entry of aliens into any 
territory of the United States other 
than the Headquarters District and its 





THE OFFICERS of the Economic and Social Council for its fifteenth session: Raymond Scheyven, 
of Belgium, centre, President, with Rodolfo Munoz, of Argentina, First Vice-President (right) 


and Henryk Birecki, of Poland, Second Vice-President. The Council meets again this summer. 
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immediate vicinity, and such areas as 
it Was reasonably necessary to traverse 
in transit between the same and 
foreign countries (*). 

The Secretary- General of the 
United Nations was authorized to 
bring the Headquarters Agreement in- 
to force by the General Assembly, 
which approved the text of the Agree- 
ment in its resolution 169 (II). But 
in the event that the provision in sec- 
tion 6 of the Joint Resolution had 
been intended by the United States to 
constitute a reservation, it Was never 
made known to the General Assembly 
as such, and it was never considered 
by the General Assembly nor accepted 
by it. 


PRINCIPLE Jt is an established principle 
of international law that a reservation 
to a bilateral treaty or agreement is in 
effect a proposal to amend the text 
of the agreement and must therefore 
be accepted by the other party if it 
is to have any effect. David Hunter 
Miller, for example, in his well-known 
work on “Reservations to Treaties,” 
after reviewing the history of qualify- 
ing declarations in United States 
treaty practice, states (p. 76), “One 
conclusion supported by all of the 
foregoing precedents is that the 
declaration, whether in the nature of 
an explanation, an understanding, an 
interpretation, or reservation of any 
kind, must be agreed to by the other 
Party to the treaty. . . . Accordingly, 
in a treaty between two Powers only, 
the difference’ between a reservation 
of any nature and an amendment, is 
purely one of form.” (Author’s em- 
phasis. ) 

Pursuant to its section 28, the 
Headquarters Agreement was brought 
into force by an exchange of notes 





(*). Section 6. Nothing in the agree- 
ment shall be construed as in any way 
diminishing, abridging, or weakening the 
right of the United States to safeguard 
iis Own security and completely to con- 
trol the entrance of aliens into any terri- 
tory of the United States other than the 
headquarters district and its immediate 
vicinity, as to be defined and fixed in a 
supplementary agreement between the 
Government of the United States and the 
United Nations in pursuance of section 
13 (3) (e) of the agreement, and such 
areas as it is reasonably necessary to 
traverse in transit between the same and 
foreign countries. Moreover, nothing in 
section 14 of the agreement with respect 
to facilitating entrance into the United 
States by persons who wish to visit the 
headquarters district and do not enjoy 
the right of entry provided in section 11 
of the agreement shall be construed to 
amend or suspend in any way the im- 
migration laws of the United States or 
to commit the United States in any way 
to effect any amendment or suspension 
of such laws.” 
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JAMES WADSWORTH, of the United States, reported that his government had found it impossi- 





ble to grant visas to two representatives of non-governmental organizations in consultative status, 
but proposed to negotiate differences of views on the legal interpretation of the Headquarters 
Agreement with the Secretary-General. At right: A. Christelow, of the United Kingdom. 


between the Secretary-General and 
the representative of the United 
States. The United States note, dated 
November 21, 1947, added: 
“Pursuant to instruction from 
my Government, I have the honor 
to inform you that the Govern- 
ment of the United States of Amer- 
ica is prepared to apply the above- 
mentioned Headquarters Agree- 
ment subject to the provisions of 
public Law 357.” 
This observation is in general terms 
and did not make reference to any 
reservation. It was made subsequent 





ALI JAWAR JUNG, of India, while critical of 
the United States interpretation of the Agree- 
ment, offered the motion to adjourn debate. 


to the final adoption of the Agree- 
ment by the General Assembly. For 
these reasons, and because it appeared 
in a formal note of entry into force, 
it did not give notice to the Secretary- 
General that the United States might 
claim the authority to restrict transit 
to and from the Headquarters Dis- 
trict. 

Finally, even if the United States 
had intended to formulate a reserva- 
tion, it would not appear from a read- 
ing of section 6 of the Joint Resolu- 
tion that it could have application to 
the present cases. It refers to control 
by the United States of the entrance 
of aliens into any territory of the 
United States other than the Head- 
quarters District, its immediate vicin- 
ity, and the necessary area of transit. 


CONCLUSION It appears from the fore- 
going that persons falling within the 
classes referred to in section 11 of 
the Headquarters Agreement are en- 
titled to transit to and from the Head- 
quarters District, and that this right 
of transit has not been made the sub- 
ject of any reservation. 

Should the United States adhere to 
its position, it is clear that there would 
then exist a dispute between the 
United Nations and the United States 
concerning the interpretation or appli- 
cation of the Headquarters Agree- 
ment. The Council will note that sec- 
tion 21 of the Headquarters Agreement 
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establishes the procedures for handling 
any such dispute. If the dispute is 
not settled by negotiation or other 
agreed mode of settlement, it “shall 
be referred for final decision to a 
tribunal] of three arbitrators, one to be 
named by the Secretary-General, one 
to be named by the Secretary of State 
of the United States, and the third 
to be chosen by the two, or, if they 
should fail to agree upon a third, then 
by the President of the International 
Court of Justice.” 


NEGOTIATE On April 15, Mr. Wads- 
worth told the Council that his Gov- 
ernment would co-operate with the 
Secretary-General in whatever con- 
ferences and negotiations he may care 
to arrange. 

“My Government has now read the 
memorandum prepared by the Legal 
Department of the United Nations 
Secretariat,” Mr. Wadsworth said. 
“From that memorandum it is. ap- 
parent that there are differences of 
view between my Government and 
the Legal Department on certain is- 


sues in the “Roplication of the Head- 
quarters Agreement. These have not 
yet been explored in conversations be- 
tween my Government and the Secre- 
tariat. In the opinion of my Govern- 
ment, Mr. President, little can be 
gained by a debate in this body at 
this time, concerning these differences. 
The problem here is essentially juridi- 
cal in nature, and I submit that in 
Section 21 of the Headquarters Agree- 
ment there exists adequate machinery 
for the adjustment of differences be- 
tween the United Nations and the 
host country concerning the interpre- 
tation and application of the Agree- 
ment. My Government has no inten- 
tion of contravening any part of this 
Agreement and will continue to recog- 
nize the validity of its provisions, in- 
cluding the reservation expressed by 
the 80th Congress in Public Law 
350° 

In view of the United States state- 
ment, Richard Sterner, of Sweden, 
proposed that the Council should de- 
cide not to take any further action at 
this time, a position supported by A. 





NEW YORK CITY MARKS MILESTONE IN AREA IMPROVEMENT | 





A VEHICULAR TUNNEL in front of United Nations Headquarters and a children’s playground 


on the United Nations site was opened to the public on April 20 in a ceremony attended by 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold, former Secretary-General Trygve Lie and New York’s 
Mayor Vincent Impellitteri. The Secretary-General, in reference to the playground, said: “Co- 
operation begins at home, among one’s own friends and neighbors; and it is fitting that this organ- 
ization, dedicated to international cooperation to save succeeding generations from the scourge 
of war should have a spot where the children of our neighbors are especially welcome.” Above, 
at the tunnel, are, left to right, Trygve Lie, Borough President of Manhattan Robert F. Wagner, 
New York City Construction Coordinator Robert Moses, Mayor Impellitteri, and Mr. Hammarskjold. 
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H. Tange, of Australia; Dr, Victor M. 
Perez-Peroso, of Venezuela; Semih 
Baran, of Turkey; C. A. G. Meade, 
of the United Kingdom; and Georges 
Boris, of France, who pointed out 
that since his country was the site of 
Headquarters of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization and of United Nations 
meetings, France was especially in- 
terested in the question of access to 
meetings of intergovernmental bodies. 

While there was general agreement 
that the United States’ offer to nego- 
tiate was wise and the best course to 
follow, the denial of the visas was 
criticized. 

Mr. Sterner said that in his delega- 
tion’s opinion the Legal Department 
was right in that the visa applications 
of the two non-governmental organi- 
zations had not been handled in con- 
formity with the Headquarters Agree- 
ment. Ali Jawar Jung, of India, de- 
claring that his country was in no 
doubt whatever that the United States 
Government had not been right in 
placing restrictions on the representa- 
tives of the consultative organizations, 
warned that the law might be invoked 
one day to prevent entry of govern- 
mental delegates to the United Na- 
tions. Henryk Birecki, of Poland, fear- 
ing the same possibility, charged that 
the Council was confronted with a 
very clear attempt of the United States 
to influence its work and proposed 
that the Council adopt a resolution 
re-affirming the rights of non-govern- 
mental organizations to participate in 
meetings and requesting pursuance by 
the President and Secretary-General 
of efforts to secure early arrival of 
the representatives. 

Concrete steps to secure attendance 
of the representatives at the current 
session were also urged by Amazasp 
A. Arutyunyan, of the U.S.S.R. Noting 
that the United States had invoked 
security reasons for denial of the 
visas, Mr. Arutyunyan said that the far 
reaching implications of the United 
States position should be borne in 
mind. 


ADJOURN DISCUSSION Later, Mr. Jung, 
noting the general agreement in the 
Council on a desire to see the differ- 
ences of interpretation of the Head- 
quarters Agreement settled in a friend- 
ly manner, said that he sincerely be- 
lieved that no useful purpose would 
be served in continuing discussion 
pending the results of the negotiations 
which the United States had offered to 
undertake. He formally moved ad- 
journment of the debate. Expressing 
the hope that the negotiations would 
yield quick and satisfactory results, 
Mr. Birecki waived insistence on a 
vote on his resolution and the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Scheyven, declared the In- 
dian motion unanimously accepted. 
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Proposals for Human Rights Action Program 





Commission Discusses Measures of Implementation 


HE Human Rights Commission, 

meeting in Geneva, has been de- 
voting itself largely to proposals relat- 
ing to measures of implementation of 
the two proposed covenants on human 
rights, the draft articles of which are 
nearly completed. 

Before debate on the measures of 
implementation began, Mrs. Oswald 
B. Lord, of the United States, told 
the Commission that her Government 
had decided not to ratify the proposed 
covenants, though it would continue 
to collaborate in their drafting and 
make suggestions for their improve- 
ment. 

“Today, disregard of the basic prin- 
ciples of human rights is widespread, 
and fundamental freedoms are denied 
peoples in many areas,” Mrs, Lord 
said. 


“In these circumstances, the world 
does not yet appear ready for a treaty 
of such comprehensive scope as the 
proposed covenants on human rights. 
We need to work together immediate- 
ly to develop a higher moral sense of 
human rights values in all areas of 
the world. For that reason, the Unit- 
ed States is urging that this Commis- 
sion give immediate consideration to 
the development of human rights ac- 
tion programs. 

“Since the completion of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights 
in 1948, the Commission has been 
entirely engrossed in the drafting of 
the proposed covenants on human 
rights. As discussions have proceeded 
on the covenants, it begins to appear 
that they are not receiving the accept- 
ance which had been initially antici- 
pated and that they will not be 
ratified as widely as had been hoped. 
The climate of world opinion does 
not yet seem favorable to the con- 
clusion of the covenants in the United 
Nations. The covenants will not have 
the expected effectiveness in the field 
of human rights. For these reasons, 
my Government has concluded that 
in the present stage of international 
relations it would not ratify the cov- 
enants.” 


Mrs. Lord offered a_ three-point 
program which, her Government felt, 
would lead to development of a hu- 
man rights action program: 

a study of various aspects of hu- 
man rights throughout the world, 
in the first place in respect to free- 
dom of religion and the right to a 
fair trial; 
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annual reports on developments 
in the field of human rights by 
each Member government; 


advisory United Nations services 
on specific aspects of human rights 
along the lines of the advisory serv- 
ices now provided in the economic, 
social, and public administration 
fields. 

Mrs, Lord read a telegram from 
President Eisenhower reaffirming the 
United States’ belief in the United 
Nations’ efforts to further understand- 
ing of and respect for human rights 
throughout the world and confirming 
that the United States feels a formal 
international treaty or treaties is not 
the way to pursue this task. 


REGRET The United States decision not 
to ratify the proposed covenants was 
regretted by Mahmoud Azmi, of 
Egypt, Commission Chairman; Diaz 
Casanueva, of Chile; Italo Perotti, of 
Uruguay; and José Inglés, of the Phil- 





ippines; though Mr. Azmi welcomed 
the United States decision to continue 
to co-operate in the Commission’s 
work, 


To P. D. Morozov, of the U.S.S.R., 
the United States declaration was pre- 
mature. He urged the Commission to 
continue its work on the covenants. 
While still advocating a single cove- 
nant including political, economic, and 
social rights, he said his Government 
would co-operate in elaboration of 
the separate texts called for by the 
Assembly. 


Profession René Cassin, of France, 
declared the Commission must boldly 
seek to overcome difficulties. The po- 
litical situation might be unfavorable 
at the moment, but it could change 
for the better, and the documents 
dealing with human rights should 
be ready. The Commission should 
not give up the covenants, but neither 
should it reject other mcthods to pro- 
mote human rights. 


H. F. E. Whitlam, of Australia, 
said his delegation would not be 
affected by the United States an- 
nouncement. He was glad the United 
States representative would continue 
to collaborate in the drafting of the 


(Continued on page 349) 





MAHMOUD AZMI, of Egypt, Chairman of the Human Rights Commission, holding its ninth session 
at the Palais des Nations in Geneva. The Commission expects to complete draft covenants on 
human rights and devote most of its time to preparing draft measures of implementation. 
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Germans, Refugees within Their Own Borders, 
Get Housing Assistance from Neighbor States 


EFUGEES 
are still a 
challenge to the 
international com- 
munity. On April 
24, the United 
Nations Postal 
Administration is- 
sued a new stamp, 
reminding the 

world of the desperate plight of these 
people, of whom some 2,000,000 


come within the mandate of the Unit- 
ed Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees, Dr. G. J. van Heuven Goed- 
hart. 
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While the refugees from Eastern 
Germany daily swelling the already 
crowded population of Berlin are not 
within the High Commissioner’s man- 
date, Dr. Van Heuven Goedhart has 
worked out a plan of international 
action to help them, 

The main effort is concentrated on 
establishing accommodation centres in 
employment areas. The intention is to 
build as speedily as possible, prefabri- 
cated units where refugees can await 
permanent settlement. 

Conditions in the temporary camps 
are hard. Bunks in tiers or straw pal- 
liasses serve as beds. It is difficult to 
isolate the ill. Sanitation is an ever 
present problem. In most, one hot 
meal is served a day, supplemented 
with additional rations of bread, but- 
ter, sausage, jam and sugar. 

The High Commissioner’s emer- 
gency housing scheme, worked out in 
co-operation with German officials and 
large international and voluntary agen- 
cies, will be financed initially from the 
Ford Foundation grant for refugees. 


So far, five governments have re- 
sponded to Dr. Van Heuven Goed- 
hart’s appeal. Italy, with a refugee 
problem of its own, will give two 
housing units, Prefabricated housing 
units have been promised by Switzer- 
land and Sweden, and Norway has 
asked parliamentary authorization for 
a contribution of the same kind. The 
Netherlands Government, deep in the 
job of repairing the damage caused by 








recent flood disasters, has asked its 
Parliament to approve a donation of 
100,000 guilders. 


In addition, the High Commissioner 
has been informed that the United 
States will grant $300,000 to assist in 
reception and distribution of the refu- 
zees, 


iT 


German authorities have agreed to 
contribute twice the value of foreign 
aid and to raise a sum equal to their 
contribution from German banks and 
in mortgages. 

The High Commissioner’s plan will 
benefit refugees in Germany within 
the mandate by lessening the danger 
of overcrowding for those remaining 
in camps and, wherever possible, by 
making available to them the new 
housing accommodations. 
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Council Adopts Resolutions on Trade Union Rights, 
Population Studies, Technical Aid Costs and Drugs 


A NEW procedure for handling 
allegations regarding infringe- 
ments of trade union rights relating 
to States members of the International 
Labor Organization has been adopted 
by the Council. Ernst Michanek, of 
Sweden, introducing the joint Swedish- 
United Kingdom resolution on which 
the final resolution was based, said 
that the new proposal did not imply 
any major changes in procedure. 

Allegations regarding member states 
of 1Lo would now be forwarded to 
the governing body of the ILO auto- 
matically rather than waiting for cir- 
culation as United Nations documents 
and submission to the Council. 


The resolution, adopted by 13 votes 
to 3, with 1 abstention, decides to 
forward to the Governing Body of the 
International Labor Organization for 
consideration as to reference to the 
Fact Finding and Conciliation Com- 
mission on Freedom of Association 
allegations which relate to Member 
states of ILO. It further requests the 
Secretary-General, acting on behalf 
of the Council, to forward to the 
Governing Body of 1Lo for similar ac- 
tion all such allegations received in 
the future. 


REPLY Another resolution, adopted by 
13 votes to 2, with 2 abstentions, notes 
that the U.S.S.R. has not yet replied 
to requests addressed to it by the 
Secretary-General under a_ previous 
Council resolution with reference to 
an allegation submitted by the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, and requests the Secretary- 
General to forward to the Govern- 
ment of the U.S.S.R. the further ma- 
terial relating to this allegation, and 
to invite it to reconsider its attitude 
in this matter. 


Mr. Michanek explained that, ac- 
cording to a procedure adopted by the 
Council in 1950, a complaint against 
a United Nations member which is 
not an ILO member (the Soviet Union 
is not) can be investigated by the ILo 
only with that state’s consent. 


James Wadsworth, of the United 
States, asserted that the Council had 
been waiting for more than two years 
for the Soviet Union to cooperate in 
an examination of a serious allegation 
presented against it, and that the time 
had now come for the Council to 
consider serious action. A. H. Tange, 
of Australia, noted that the U.S.S.R., 
while declining to co-operate with the 
United Nations in respect to allega- 
tions against it, was persistently bring- 
ing up allegations against other coun- 
tries for its own purposes. 
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S. G. Korneev, of the U.S.S.R., 
discarding as mere slander allegations 
that trade union rights were being 
violated in the U.S.S.R., asserted that 
the joint draft resolution, by channel- 
ing allegations to ILO, would deprive 
the Council of a task conferred on it 
by the Charter. Furthermore, he said, 
ILO, in which the majority is com- 
posed of representatives of govern- 
ments and employers, cduld not be 
expected to deal objectively with such 
allegations, a view with which Henryk 
Birecki, of Poland, agreed. 

Three other resolutions refer to 
Spain, Romania, the Allied Military 
Government of Trieste and the Saar, 
none of whom is a member either of 
ILO or the United Nations. 

One resolution, adopted by 13 votes 
in favor to 4 against, expresses the 
hope that the Governments of Spain 
and Romania might find it possible to 
indicate their willingness to co-operate 
with the United Nations in its efforts 
to safeguard trade union rights by 
submitting their observations on the 
allegations referred to them. Neither 
government has responded as yet to 
previous requests for observations on 
certain allegations, 

Another resolution, adopted by 10 
votes to 3 with 4 abstentions, takes 
note of the observations of the Allied 
Military Government of Trieste on an 
allegation, and dismisses it as not 





Nominations by governments of 
persons to serve as representatives on 
the Council’s functional commissions 
confirmed: 

Fiscal Commission 

Czechoslovakia: Dr. Joseph Vins 

India: A. S. Lall 
Commission on Human Rights 

Chile: Humberto Diaz Casanueva 

India: Mrs. Kamaladevi Chatto- 


padhyay 
United States: 

Lord 
Urugay: Italo Perotti 


Mrs. Oswald B. 


Social Commission 
China: Liang Yung-chang 
Czechoslovakia: Jiri Nosek 
Commission on the Status of Women 
Chile: Miss Gabriela Mistral 
Cuba: Miss Uldarica Majas 
Dominican Republic: Miss 
erva Bernardino 
Pakistan: Begum Anwar C. Ahmed 
Poland: Mrs. Zofia Wasilkowska 
United States: Mrs. Lorena B. 
Hahn 
Transport and Communications Com- 
mission 


India: A. S. Lall 


Min- 


meriting further explanation. A Philip-* 
pine proposal to have the Council 
state that examination of the allega- 
tions was not within its competence, 
was rejected by 7 votes to 4, with 6 
abstentions. 

Still another resolution, which was 
adopted by 14 votes to 2, with 1 ab- 
stention, requests the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to bring an allegation relating to 
the Saar to the attention of the com- 
petent authorities of the Saar and to 
invite them to submit their observa- 
tions. 





RICHARD STERNER (left) of Sweden converses with Roger de Kinder of Belgium. 
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NARCOTICS LABORATORY The Council 
decided, by a vote of 16 to 2, to 
defer a decision on the proposal con- 
tained in a Secretary-General’s report 
to establish a narcotics laboratory on 
the unfinished 39th floor of the Secre- 
tariat Building at Headquarters. The 
laboratory, whose cost was estimated 
at between $85,000 and $90,000, 
would be used by United Nations 
chemists to determine the origin of 
opium seized in illicit traffic and for 
other studies of narcotics. 

Because of the cost involved and 
the opinion of exverts that a method 
of testing samples of seized opium 
had not yet been perfected, Walter 
Kotschnig of the United States, said 
he felt the decision to change existing 
arrangements should be postponed, a 
view with which many other speakers 
agreed. C, A. G. Meade, of the United 
Kingdom, questioned the role of 
United Nations chemists in analyzing 
seized opium. The analysis, he said, 
amounted to detective work by the 
United Nations on governments, who 
should be doing that work themselves, 
while United Nations chemists should 
continue with scientific research. 
Georgy F. Saksin, of the U.S.S.R., 
opposed any scientific work by the 
United Nations on narcotics, asserting 
that the United Nations’ primary task 
in that field is to prevent dope smug- 
gling. 

As adopted, the resolution notes 
with satisfaction the work undertaken 
by the United Nations in scientific re- 
search On narcotics; defers decision 
regarding changes in the present ar- 
rangements; and requests the Secre- 
tary-General: 


to appoint an international com- 
mittee of three chemical experts 
with a view to evaluating the prog- 
ress made in developing methods to 
determine the origins of raw opium 
by chemical or physical means, and 
to arrive at conclusions as to wheth- 
er the methods have been advanced 
to a point where they can be given 
practical application in the inter- 
national field; 

to submit the above-mentioned 
report to the Narcotics Commission 
for its consideration; 


to submit to the Commiss’on a 
note as to the cost of equipping a 
United Nations Laboratory in Ge- 
neva. 


The resolution also invites the Nar- 
cotics Commission to transm‘t its 
recommendations on this matter to the 
Council, not later than at its 18th 
session, taking into account the whole 
of the scientific work undertaken by 
the Secretariat in this field. 
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| CONVENTION SIGNED | 





ABBA EBAN, ISRAEL, signs the convention on 
the Political Rights of Women as William W. 
Cox of the Legal Department looks on. Israel 
is the 20th country to sign the convention 
according equal political rights to women. 


DEATH OF MISSING PERSONS According 
to a provision of the Convention on 
the Declaration of Death of Missing 
Persons, opened for accession April 
6, 1950, a non-member state must be 
invited by the Council to accede to 
the Convention. 

In a note verbale the Italian ob- 
server at the United Nations had told 
the Secretary-General that Italy had 
a special interest in the Convention, 
due to the numerous cases of disap- 
pearance of Italian citizens in connec- 
tion with the second world war. 

Tke Council unanimous!y approved 
a resolution submitted jointly by Ar- 
gentina, Uruguay and Venezuela 
which takes note of the expressed de- 
sire of the Italian Government to ac- 
cede to the Convention and invites the 
Italian Government to do so. 


POPULATION The Council welcomed 
the Population Commission’s decision, 
taken at its seventh session, to concen- 
trate its efforts and resources on three 
major lines on which study is now 
under way: the inter-relationships of 
demographic, economic and _ social 
factors; analyses of future population 
trends anc migration, both internal 
and international. 

The Council, after noting the sum- 
mary of the major Secretariat study 
“Determinants and Consequences of 
Population Trends,” drew the atten- 
tion of Member states to the impor- 
tance of obtaining fuller information 
on the inter-relationships between 
population changes and economic and 
social changes in development pro- 
grams, 

Governments of countries where 
censuses have recently been taken or 
will be taken in the near future were 


invited to prepare analytical studies 
of the censuses and the Secretary- 
General was requested to give them 
technical assistance, wherever possi- 
ble, in carrying out the analyses. 

Special attention to the problem of 
internal migration and its social im- 
plications was recommended to Mem- 
ber states, who were invited to take 
action toward improving statistical 
and demographic information in that 
field and to co-operate on joint stud- 
ies where similar problems exist. The 
Council recommended that the Secre- 
tary-General, in co-operation with ap- 
propriate specialized agencies, aid 
Member states requesting technical as- 
sistance pertaining to internal migra- 
tion and asked the Scretary-General to 
report to the Commission on progress 
at its eighth session. 


CONFERENCE Considering the recom- 
mendation by the Commission at its 
seventh session that the Council re- 
consider the question of the place at 
which the World Population Confer- 
ence is to be convened (in 1954) and 
taking into account the generous offer 
of the Italian government if Rome 
were to be selected as the site, the 
Council authorized the Secretary- 
General to convene the Conference 
at a site which would involve the 
least cost to the United Nations vt" 
at Geneva or Rome, if in Europe. 


TECHNICAL AID COSTS The Council has 
decided on a new method of obtaining 
payments in local currencies to help 
meet the living costs of experts sent 
out to countries aided by the ex- 
panded technical assistance program. 
The purpose is to check the tendency 
under the present system to create 
disparities in the proportions of these 
costs paid by different governments 
and the tendency for the total amounts 
which they pay to decrease. The new 
scheme lays down a standard rate for 
the share of local living costs to be 
borne by governments concerned. This 
will be 50 per cent of the total rate 
of subsistence for experts as deter- 
mined by the Technical Assistance 
Board (TAB) for each individual coun- 
try. In cases of extreme hardship or 
in exceptional circumstances covering 
specific projects, the payment due 
from governments may be waived. 

Each government concerned, the 
Executive Chairman of TAB, and the 
participating organizations involved 
will negotiate the arrangements for 
paying the amounts due for a given 
year. 

The new method, worked out by 
the Technical Assistance Committee, 
will go into effect not later than 
January 1 next year. The Council 
approved it by 16 votes to 0, with 2 
abstentions. 
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WARNINGS AGAINST INFLATION were reiterated in the Economic and Social Council by Ivar 
Rooth, Managing Director of the International Monetary Fund (right), seen here with (left to 
right) Roy Blough (Principal Director of United Nations Department of Economic Affairs), 
Merle Cochran (Deputy Managing Director of Fund), and Dr. Rodolfo Munoz, of Argentina. 


Monetary Fund to Become More Active 


Regional Approach to Convertibility Problems Urged 


HE International Monetary Fund 

expects a period of increased ac- 
tivity. Its main immediate concern, 
as Ivar Rooth, Managing Director of 
the Fund, told the Economic and So- 
cial Council on April 13, remains the 
fight against the post-war disease of 
inflation. Inflation is one of the rea- 
sons why the disequilibrium in post- 
war balances of payments often seems 
so large. The Fund will not, however, 
forget the risks of recession which 
many of its founders anticipated, 
though incorrectly, would be the major 
post-war economic problem. 

For some time now, Mr. Rooth ob- 
served, the Fund has been working 
out procedures to facilitate a. more 
extensive use of its resources by mem- 
bers as a secondary line of reserves. 
In November 1951, it adopted a re- 
vised scale of charges, which made 
use of its resources for short periods 
less expensive, while increasing the 
cost of extended use. In February 
1952, a decision was taken aimed at 
safeguarding the revolving character 
of the Fund’s resources, and to facili- 
tate their use: the general rule was 
laid down that repayments should be 
made within a period of not more 
than three to five years. The Fund 
also contemplates transactions to deal 
with short-term situations, the repay- 
ment period not to exceed 18 months. 
In making its resources available, the 
Fund is mainly guided by its judg- 
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ment as to whether a member’s prob- 
lem is of a temporary nature. 


STAND-BY AID In 1952, the Fund adopt- 
ed a procedure also to make aid avail- 
able on a stand-by basis: this means 
that for a member country which ex- 
pects temporary balance-of-payment 
difficulties, an account may be set up 
on a stand-by basis for the member 
to draw on in case of need. These 
accounts are established for a_ six- 
month period, with the possibility of 
renewal. 

Mr. Rooth disagreed with the pro- 
posals sometimes made that the Fund’s 
Articles of Agreement be revised. Nor 
did he agree that the Articles were as 
rigid as critics have sometimes im- 
plied. “Without any undue straining 
of the meaning or intention of the 
Agreement,” he said, “interpretations 
have been found possible which per- 
mit a reasonable degree of flexibility 
of practice. There is probably little 
that it would be sensible for the Fund 
to do that its present constitution pre- 
vents it from doing.” 

Another Fund service to which he 
drew attention was that of putting 
members in touch with one another 
to facilitate their purchases and sales 
of gold. Increasing use is being made 
of this service which has been pro- 
vided for more than a year now; each 
partner to such a transaction is 
charged 1/32 of 1 per cent in dollars. 


Some time, added Mr. Rooth, must 
necessarily elapse before members be- 
came used to the Fund’s new pro- 
cedures. “And the procedures can no 
doubt be further improved.” Some 
members, of course, would have no 
occasion to draw on the Fund, at least 
at present. For most Western Euro- 
pean countries, the European Pay- 
ments Union (EPU) provided a sec- 
ondary line of reserves. Mr. Rooth 
believed, however, that members would 
find it in their own interest to co- 
operate with the Fund in extending 
the range within which it could 
strengthen their reserve position. 


ADEQUACY OF RESOURCES Are the Fund’s 
resources adequate to meet all the 
calls in the long run which it would 
like to meet? That, in Mr, Rooth’s 
opinion, depended partly on the view 
taken of the adequacy of other re- 
serve sources of members, partly on 
their own measures to restore balance 
in their economies, and partly on the 
extent to which Fund transactions in 
non-dollar currencies become attrac- 
tive to members. “Our currently avail- 
able resources are in any event cer- 
tainly large enough for significant ex- 
tensions of our activities.” 

The Fund’s best efforts, he added, 
would be frustrated if members failed 
to realize the responsibility resting on 
all of them to pursue policies that 
would lessen the risks of serious up- 
sets in their international economic 
relations. It would, for instance, be 
imprudent to neglect the risks of in- 
flation. And even if inflation were 
everywhere in control, this alone would 
not ensure the automatic emergence 
of a properly balanced pattern of 
world trade. 


TRADE POLICIES World trade, indeed, 
has undergone far-reaching adjust- 
ments since the end of the war. Thus, 
most steps for developing the produc- 
tive capacities of under-developed 
countries imply radical shifts in the 
flow of imports and exports. “An in- 
creased willingness on the part of 
major importing countries to liberalize 
their commercial policies is an essen- 
tial condition for the smooth imple- 
mentation of these adjustments. .. . 
The adjustments would also be a good 
deal easier if the disturbing effects of 
too rapid changes in official purchas- 
ing policies were better appreciated, 
and if there were adequate flow of 
international capital.” in this connec- 
tion, Mr. Rooth welcomed the grow- 
ing realization in the United States 
that simplified customs procedures and 
a less restrictive United States tariff 
policy would be in the interests not 
only of other countries but also of 
the United States as an exporter, an 
importer and a large international 
creditor. 


Final solutions, he added, were 
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never to be expected. Nor would any 
single device alone solve the world’s 
payments problems. “That fact makes 
it more urgent to press for some ac- 
tion in each of the fields of policy 
where some contribution can be made 
to its solution.” 

The Fund’s measures to make its 
resources more readily available and 
its policies more flexible were general- 
ly welcomed by those Council mem- 
bers who followed Mr. Rooth in the 
discussion of the Fund’s annual report. 

Thus, James Wadsworth of the 
United States particularly commended 
the Fund’s consultations with its mem- 
bers on the removal of exchange re- 
strictions, its arrangements for stand- 
by aid, and its technical aid on the 
development of appropriate financial 
policies and monetary techniques. 


REVIEW OF POLICIES Some representa- 
tives, however, suggested that it might 
be necessary in the coming years to 
re-examine the validity of the assump- 
tions guiding the founders of the 
Fund at Bretton Woods. Thus, Sir 
Gladwyn Jebb (United Kingdom) 
thought it might prove necessary to 
consider whether the regulation of in- 
ternational payments could remain 
divorced from the rules governing in- 
ternational trade which the payments 
covered and reflected. 

Again, while Georges Boris (France) 
did not think the .objectives of the 
Fund’s Articles of Agreement should 
be abandoned, he did believe that the 
basic principles should be adapted, 
either by amendment or interpretation, 
to present-day needs. The Fund 
should make a careful study of the 
advisability of adapting the Bretton 
Woods Agreements in the light of ex- 
perience. Such a study might prepare 
the way for a world economic con- 
ference recently suggested by France. 


INFLATION As to the role of inflation 
in causing balance-of-payments diffi- 
culties, Sir Gladwyn did not believe 
that all problems would be solved 
merely by the deficit countries avoid- 
ing inflation, even though the preven- 
tion of inflation was one prerequisite 
for restoring true equilibrium. At 
present, the world showed little evi- 
dence of inflationary tendencies. Most 
of the signs pointed to stability or 
mild disinflation. But there were still 
balance-of-payments fluctuations and 
the imbalance between the United 
States and the rest of the world per- 
sisted. A solution of these problems 
required efforts by creditor countries 
to open wide their domestic markets 
for imports from the outside world, 
as well as efforts by debtor countries 
to avoid inflation and develop produc- 
tion on lines which would help their 
balances of payments. 

Mr. Boris also felt that Mr. Rooth 
should have put greater stress on the 
danger of deflation which is no less 
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than that of inflation. Roger de Kin- 
der (Belgium) and Abdel Moneim El- 
Tanamli (Egypt) warned against de- 
flation resulting from a drop in world 
demand. The latter did not think the 
Fund had the means to counter de- 
pression. 

Sweden’s Erik Westerlind agreed 
that the persistence of the dollar gap 
could not be explained entirely on the 
basis of inflationary pressures. The 
main reason was to be found in the 
shortcomings of the present interna- 
tional currency system. If countries 
lacking dollars sought to remedy the 
shortcomings solely by internal meas- 
ures, the probable result would be 
deflationary depression and a big rise 
in unemployment. Making currencies 
generally convertible should be the 
solution aimed at, as well as resistance 
to both inflation and deflation. This 
is a long-term process, to which the 
Fund can only make a partial con- 
tribution. This long-term solution re- 
quires adequate currency reserves, and 
also a liberal trade policy in all coun- 
tries, especially creditor countries. 


REGIONAL APPROACH Like the French 
and Turkish representatives, Mr. Wes- 
terlind favored regional efforts as the 
most appropriate way of gradually 
making currencies convertible. The 
Fund, he thought, should give effec- 
tive support to the European Payments 
Union; work toward general converti- 
bility should be planned so as not 


to harm Europe’s efforts for economic 
co-operation. Mr. Boris thought there 
was no alternative to the regional ap- 
proach if general convertibility was to 
be achieved in the near future. A be- 
ginning should be made by a multi- 
lateral effort to attain currency con- 
vertibility in Europe. 


UNDER-DEVELOPED COUNTRIES A. S. Lall, 
of India, and Hamdi Ozgurel, of Tur- 
key, both made the point that foreign 
financial assistance for economic de- 
velopment would go far toward neu- 
tralizing inflationary trends in under- 
developed countries. So great was 
their need for rapid economic devel- 
opment that they might have to resort 
to inflationary financing of that de- 
velopment if the flow of international 
investment is inadequate. 

Both also stressed the need for 
more trade and the liberalization of 
trade policies. Mr. Ozgurel thought 
that non-dollar countries should in- 
crease their output of raw materials 
for export to non-dollar markets, 
while at the same time stepping up 
exports to the dollar area. Mr. Lall 
welcomed what the United States had 
done to simplify its customs proced- 
ures and make its tariff policy less 
restrictive, but considered that much 
still remained to be done. 

The Council concluded its discus- 
sion of the Fund and its problems by 
taking note of its report, by 16 votes 
to 0, 2 abstentions. 


Bank Plans More Aid for Development 


Agency’s Role in Closing the Dollar Gap Stressed 


S does the International Monetary 
Fund, the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development looks 
forward to an active year. It will con- 
tinue its work to meet the urgent need 
for economic development. During 
the past twelve months, when it in- 
creased its loans to under-developed 
member. countries, its chief objective 
has been to lay economic foundations 
for increased production, higher living 
standards and better ways of life, as 
Eugene R. Black, President of the 
Bank, informed the Economic and 
Social Council on April 14. 

Inflation, Mr. Black also observed, 
has to some extent subsided, although 
inflationary pressures persist. A period 
of adjustment appears to be setting in. 
What does this mean for under-devel- 
oped countries? A slowing down in 
the rate of productive growth and 
investment in industrial countries may 
have adverse effects on the export 
earnings of some under-developed 
countries. On the other hand, compe- 
tition among industrial countries to 


supply the goods and equipment need- 
ed in under-developed areas will prob- 
ably grow keener. This may encourage 
the flow of direct private investment 
and credits. But whatever happens, 
there will be no slackening either in 
the demand for or the urgency of 
economic development. 


WORK IN PAST YEAR Reviewing the 
Bank’s work over the past year, Mr. 
Black said that the total of its loans 
now stands at $1,600 million. In the 
year just ended, it disbursed $227 
million, more than in any comparable 
period since the time of its reconstruc- 
tion loans more than five years ago. 
About 38 per cent of the $120 million 
disbursed in the first half of the cur- 
rent fiscal year was spent outside the 
United States. The proportion of its 
loans on non-dollar currencies has also 
been sustained at a significant level. 

Part of its demand for non-dollar 
funds has been met by dollar purchases 
of other currencies. This, however, 
puts just as much a dollar obligation 
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On its borrowers as does the direct 
lending of dollars. In the present state 
of world trade and hard currency 
shortages, the Bank therefore is still 
anxious to lend in other currencies. 
It is thus pressing its members to 
release more from the 18 per cent of 
their capital share in the Bank which 
they have subscribed in their own 
currencies. 

The net total of direct obligations 
now outstanding is $556 million, all 
but $56 million of which is in United 
States dollars. 


IMPORTANT PROBLEMS Certain aspects 
of the Bank’s work have become more 
important since the summer of 1952, 
Mr. Black added. It has had to give 
more attention to the technical and 
administrative problems involved in 
carrying out projects financed with 
Bank loans. It is still being impeded 
by inflationary monetary and _ fiscal 
policies, by disturbed political condi- 
tions, by the failure of borrowers to 
perform satisfactorily on other loan 
projects. 

The Bank, however, has been un- 
usually active in investigating invest- 
ment programs which put major em- 
phasis on the development of water 
resources and On agricultural improve- 
ments. It has also been stimulating the 
mobilization of local capital in under- 
developed countries through the or- 
ganization of development banks and 


the marketing of domestic securities. 


And it has continued its technical 
assistance services. 

Several Council members commend- 
ed the Bank for its work over the 
past year, and urged it to continue 
on those lines. 


WELCOME SIGN The United States, said 
James Wadsworth, was glad that the 
Bank’s operations had remained rel- 
atively undisturbed by the economic 
changes following the outbreak of the 
Korean War, and that economic devel- 
opment had not been neglected in the 
pre-occupation with heavy armament 
burdens. He also commended the Bank 
for maintaining flexibility in its lend- 
ing techniques which enabled it to 
make direct loans to private compan- 
ies as well as loans in non-dollar cur- 
rencies. Bank loans in non-dollar cur- 
rencies were a welcome sign that more 
countries were able to export capital 
to under-developed areas. Direct par- 
ticipation by private investors in Bank 
operations, he also hoped, would be- 
come more frequent. 


INVESTMENT CLIMATE The value of the 
Bank’s contribution to the revival of 
the international flow of capital, ob- 
served A. Christelow (United King- 
dom), was not confined to the volume 
of its lending. It has also helped to 
create a healthier climate for interna- 
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“THE WORLD ECONOMIC SITUATION has changed very radically, almost reversed itself’ 


two years), 
Black, 


(in the past 


President, Eugene here with 


seen 
tional investments, He congratulated 
the Bank for mobilizing capital in 
capital-short markets and using the 
proceeds of its borrowing for sound 
and productive purposes. Pointing out 
that the United Kingdom had agreed 
to release certain amounts of sterling 
to the Bank, he added that a wider 
release of the 18 per cent subscriptions 
in national curriencies could impose 
serious burdens on countries with ex- 
ternal deficits or a delicate balance of 
payments position, True, it was in the 
Bank’s interest that its resources come 
from as many countries as possible, 
but in present conditions, the world’s 
larger creditor countries would have 
to continue providing the major source 
of capital. 


THE DOLLAR GAP The role of the Bank 
in bridging the dollar gap also was 
discussed by some Council members. 
In the opinion, for instance, of Georges 
Boris (France), a lasting solution to 
the dollar shortage problem necessi- 
tated attempts to re-establish the sys- 
tem of triangular trade (whereby 
countries in Europe offset their deficits 
with the United States by a surplus 
earned in trade with the rest of the 
world). The break-down of this sys- 
tem was the main reason for the dis- 
equilibrium in world payments. Re- 
establishing the pattern involved large- 
scale capital investments in under- 
developed countries, and consequently 
an increasingly important role for the 
International Bank. 

Making a similar point, Roger de 
Kinder (Belgium) thought the Bank 
had not paid enough attention to the 
problem of closing the dollar gap by 
increasing the exports of the rest of the 


Economic and Social 


Bank 
(left). 


told by International 
Raymond Scheyven 


Council was 
Council President 
world to the United States and cutting 
its imports from the United States. 
In many cases, the Bank’s operations 
had actually encouraged the United 
States exports to under-developed 
countries, thus increasing their eco- 
nomic dependency on the United 
States and aggravating the disequilib- 
rium in international trade. 


EFFECTIVE CONTRIBUTION If, however, 
the Bank were to encourage the use of 
its available dollars in countries suffer- 
ing from a dollar shortage it would 
contribute effectively to the closing of 
the dollar gap and to the return to 
multilateral trade and payments. Capi- 
tal must move from the surplus coun- 
tries to the deficit countries, a fact 
to be borne in mind by the Bank as 
a dispenser of capital. Mr. De Kinder 
did not, however, in any way suggest 
that Europe be given preferential 
treatment in comparison to that ac- 
corded the United States, but felt that 
normal rules of competition should be 
allowed to operate in the interests 
of all. 

In addition to giving other countries 
the chance to supply the capital goods 
necessary for the projects it financed, 
the Bank should also use more experts 
from countries outside the United 
States to plan its projects. European 
experts, he suggested, would naturally 
be inclined to consider the project 
in terms of European equipment, just 
as United States experts normally 
made their plans in terms of United 
States equipment. 

Furthermore, it should be possible 
for the Bank to make its operations 
more multilateral. How? Suppose Pak- 
istan were building a power plant with 
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Bank aid, and still lacked enough dol- 
lars to buy the equipment needed, 
while a country like Sweden could 
supply the equipment, even though it 
was unable to release part of its sub- 
scription in Swedish currency to the 
Bank’s capital. The Bank could then 
authorize Pakistan to spend the dollars 
received from the Bank loan in Swe- 
den, provided that Sweden undertook 
to convert the equivalent amount back 
into dollars when the time came for 
Pakistan to repay the loan. 


INCREASE RESERVES? [eo Mates, of 
Yugoslavia, did not think the Bank 
as presently constituted was in a 
position to increase the international 
flow of capital sufficiently. The possi- 
bility of increasing its reserves might 
be considered. Leonardo F. Cafiero 
(Argentina) doubted whether the 
Bank could operate effectively in a 
depression because of its ‘limited re- 
sources and its credit system. He also 
thought the Bank should place more 
stress on aid for the industrialization 
of under-developed countries. So did 
Mr. Mates and Ali Yawar Jung (In- 
dia). The latter agreed, too, with 
Mauro Mendez (Philippines) that 
more Bank aid should go to Asia and 
the Middle East. 


WARNING AGAINST HASTE Another point 
raised in the Council concerned the 
speed of the Bank’s operations, Ex- 
tremely urgent though the task of 
economic development was, the penal- 
ties of haste might be even greater 
than the penalties of caution, warned 
Mr. Christelow. The history of the 
United Kingdom, he said, showed that 


industrialization had its dangers as 
well as blessings. Some of the projects 
which the Bank helped to set up 
would work only if the people of a 
country receiving aid were prepared 
to change their habits of life, work 
and thought. It was not easy to state 
how these changes could be achieved 
Or made acceptable. 

These factors were the real stuff of 
development, and could determine 
whether the world’s scarce supplies of 
capital could be usefully employed or 
whether they were to be wasted. They 
were not factors to be eliminated by 
good intentions or by loosening the 
Bank’s purse strings. 


“UNDULY PESSIMISTIC’ Abdel Moneim 
El-Tanamli, of Egypt, thought Mr. 
Christelow had painted an unduly 
pessimistic picture of the possibilities 
of economic development. True, tech- 
nical knowledge and _ co-ordination 
were necessary to avoid waste of capi- 
tal invested in under-developed coun- 
tries. But it was equally true that 
there could be no economic develop- 
ment without increased capital in- 
vestments. 

In the post-war period, he added, 
the movement of capital had allowed 
some countries to live beyond their 
means, while the policy of freezing 
foreign assets had forced some of the 
under-developed countries to live at a 
lower standard than necessary. The 
time had now come to pay greater 
attention to the needs of the under- 
developed countries. 

The Council finally took note of the 
Bank’s annual report, by 16 votes to 
0, with 2 abstentions. 





PARTICIPANTS IN DEBATES of Economic and Social Council on work of International Bank and 
International Monetary Fund included Mauro Mendez, of Philippines (left), Abdel Moneim El- 
Tanamli, of Egypt (standing), seen with P. K. Banerjee, Mrs. Shyam Kumari Khan, both of India. 
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PROPOSALS FOR HUMAN 
RIGHTS ACTION PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 342) 
covenants, which at present contained 
certain questionable points. 

Sharing several of the views ex- 
pressed by the United States represen- 
tative, Samuel A. Hoare, of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, foresaw difficulties in 
drafting the covenants. He warned 
against confusing a Declaration of 
Human Rights with covenants that 
are legally binding on the Member 
states. 


IMPLEMENTATION In the debate on one 
of the series of measures proposed for 
enforcement of the covenants, Mr. 
Hoare favored establishment of a Hu- 
man Rights Committee to deal with 
complaints of non-observance of hu- 
man rights lodged by one state against 
another. The complaints should refer 
only to civil and political rights. He 
favored a procedure for reporting eco- 
nomic and social rights, which, he felt, 
could only be enforced gradually. 

Supporting the United Kingdom’s 
position generally, Mr. Whitlam ex- 
pressed the belief that the committee 
would serve principally as a concilia- 
tory body. 

A procedure for screening com- 
plaints was urged by Georges Kaeck- 
enbeeck, of Belgium, who foresaw the 
danger of provoking disputes between 
states if the committee acted only in 
cases where one state brought a com- 
plaint against another to the com- 
mittee’s attention. 

Mrs. Kamaledevi Chattopadhyay, of 
India, advocated the right of petition 
for individuals and for non-govern- 
mental organizations. The petitions, 
she said, could be screened by the 
Human Rights Committee. 

Referring to the necessity for pro- 
gressive achievement of human rights, 
Mr. Casanueva held that one way of 
attaining economic, social, and cul- 
tural rights would be through strength- 
ening the United Nations technical 
assistance program. He suggested that 
the United Nations itself could under- 
take to train human rights experts. 


VOTING The resolution adopted by the 
Commission on April 15, by a vote of 
15 to 3, proposes establishment of a 
nine-member Human Rights Commit- 
tee to supervise observance of human 
rights once the covenants come into 
force. Poland, the Ukrainian S.S.R., 
and the U.S.S.R. voted against the 
proposal on the ground that the com- 
mittee’s activities might infringe on 
the sovereignty of states. 
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News of the 
WORLD'S CHILDREN 


Ontce® 


Bangkok Clinic Marks First Year's 
Service to Children and Mothers 


MID the spires and temples and 
placid canals of Bangkok, a 
plain three-story, tile-roofed building 
guards the future of Thailand’s chil- 
dren. One year old this month, the 
Sathorn Road maternal and child 
health clinic is the successful product 
of great local efforts and relatively 
small amounts of international aid. 

Every month 3,000 patients pass the 
bronze plaque at the door that ex- 
plains in Thai and English: “This 
building has been erected and fur- 
nished by the government of Thailand. 
Scientific equipment has been donated 
by UNICEF for the benefit of the chil- 
dren and mothers of Thailand.” 

There is Som Chit Sae Ma, a seven- 
year-old badly burned in a kerosene 
fire. But for this clinic, Som Chit 
would have been permanently crip- 
pled by the shrinking effect of her 
burns. Now, after a successful opera- 
tion, she returns for additional care. 

A frail young mother, clutching her 
infant twins, is pedaled to the clinic 
in her husband’s tricycle “samlor.” 
Two months ago a public-health nurse 
found this woman and her premature 
babies struggling for life in their hut 
behind Wat Don. She was suffering 
from beri-beri and unable to feed the 
babies. The mother was treated at the 
clinic and provided with UNICEF pow- 
dered milk so that she could continue 
breast feeding. Each week she returns 
for more milk and beams as the ba- 
bies are weighed in, a few ounces 
heavier each time. 

Another mother arrives with the 
husky baby boy she delivered herself. 
A few moments after the birth, a tra- 
ditional midwife had set about cutting 
his cord with a bamboo knife, bathing 
him in a broth of hot water and onion 
rings, rubbing him with a black rag. 
A home visitor from the clinic arrived 
in time to give the midwife some 
pointers on hygienic baby care tech- 
niques and urged the new mother to 
bring her baby to the clinic for check- 
ups. Now the two are regular custo- 
mers at the well-baby clinic and on 
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Thursday afternoons the mother at- 
tends a class where a roomful of 
young women who have never before 
had contact with modern health prac- 
tices eagerly ask about the care of 
their children. What must they eat? 
What makes the children grow? What 
can we do to keep them well? 

Besides serving an urban and rural 
population of 120,000, this clinic is 
the focal point of Thailand’s child- 
care training program. When the first 
class of 56 midwives was graduated in 
December, the Minister of Health 
himself presented the diplomas after 
a special religious ceremony per- 
formed by Buddhist priests. Another 
class has now started, while the first 
trainees have gone back to their vil- 
lages under contract to the govern- 
ment’s health service for three years. 

In all, 650 midwives, nurses, doc- 
tors and other students have had spe- 
cial training here. Many established 
midwives have been recalled for re- 
fresher courses to acquaint them with 
up-to-date practices. Thus this clinic 
is being used as a lever to raise stand- 
ards of maternal and child health serv- 
ices for the whole area, as a similar 
UNICEF-equipped clinic in Chiengmai 
is serving the northwest region. For 
the Bangkok maternal and child health 
services, UNICEF is providing $69,500 
worth of supplies ranging from oper- 
ating tables to hypodermic needles, 
from jeeps to bicycles, from midwifery 
kits to teaching aids. The World 
Health Organization has recruited a 
pediatrician, a public health nurse, a 
midwife and a social worker to give 
guidance until the local staff—trained 
on wHO fellowships—is ready to take 
over. To keep such projects going, 
Thailand this year voted a_ public 
health budget 50 per cent greater than 
in 1952. 

No celebrations marked the clinic’s 
first anniversary, With 100 children 
lined up waiting for attention, there 
wasn’t time. There was a class going 
on, the jeeps were out on call, home- 
visitors were making their rounds 


through the bumpy lanes of Bangkok 
on their bicycles. 

It was the kind of working day 
that would mark the second anniver- 
sary of Ecuador’s UNICEF-equipped 
maternity hospital in Quito _ this 
month, or the first anniversary of the 
maternal and child health centre in 
Beirut next August. The celebrations 
will come years later if the general 
health and welfare standards of gen- 
eraitons of children are successfully 
elevated through these centres. 
sc da 


THREE-YEAR DROUGHT in north-eastern Brazil 
threatens youngsters like this with starvation. 
But UNICEF milk, going in since 1950, has feo 
thousands and “saved a generation of infants,”’ 
according to the Governor of Paraiba. For 
children and mothers, UNICEF last month voted 
another $249,000 in milk and fish oil capsules. 


Icelanders Contribute 
$4.39 Apiece to UNICEF 


In six years of UNICEF, every per- 
son in the United States has contri- 
buted a total of 56 cents, or less than 
10 cents a year. Although the United 
States contribution—totalling $88,- 
272,073 in government and private 
grants—is the largest in amount of 
any country’s, it ranks seventh on a 
population basis. 

Heading the list of contributors on 
this basis is Iceland, whose grant 
breaks down to $4.39 for each of the 
country’s 145,000 people. Also pre- 
ceding the United States are New 
Zealand, Australia, Brunei, Canada, 
and Switzerland, in that order. 
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FOR FIRST TIME village midwives study modern delivery techniques at Punjab Health School in Lahore, Pakistan. Model is a UNICEF “phantom.” 


Winning the Old to New Ways 


Knowledge Replaces Ancient Superstitions as UNICEF Helps Asia Educate Its Untrained Midwives 


Asia, where half the people live 
without doctors, nurses, or hospital 
services, the local midwife is—and 
will be for years—the most powerful 
force in shaping village health pat- 
terns. Too often, she is an untrained 
“granny,” who fosters such dangerous 
superstitions as smothering a baby’s 
navel with burning beetle-nut poul- 
tices, or whipping a woman to bring 
on labor. Her apparatus is a bag of 
filthy rags. Her pay, a few cents more 
for a boy. 


Conservatively put, Asia needs a 
half-million more trained midwives to 
guarantee its mothers and children 
minimum care. To speed up the job, 
UNICEF is helping 14 countries equip 
55 schools for the full training of 
5,500 nurses and midwives annually. 
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Another 11,000 auxiliary-level mid- 
wives will be taught over the next 
few years, through the thousands of 
clinics UNICEF has outfitted in Asia. 
The best students are placed as teach- 
ers to expand the numbers rapidly. 
The goal is to recruit young girls who 
welcome education, and will make a 
career of midwifery. But meanwhile, 
every effort is made to win the alliance 
of the old midwives. Without it, their 
jealousy, and resistance to change— 
coupled with their entrenched social 
position—could thwart the entire pro- 
gram. Until all can be replaced or 
trained, they will continue to take a 
shocking toll of lives. 

Today Asia’s grannies are being 
reached through UNICEF-aided rural 
clinics. First, friendly contacts are 
made with all midwives in the area, 


who are exhorted to seek advice and 
register their deliveries and deaths. 
Once drawn in, many willingly con- 
sent to practical instruction. 

For the stubborn, there are incen- 
tives. In Chiengmai, Thailand, every 
Moh-Tam-Yae (untrained midwife) 
who cooperates gets a kit including 
soap, disinfectant, and scissors. At 
Pakistan’s Punjab Health School, the 
local Dais are paid 15 rupees a month 
if they attend training courses. 

To distinguish the trained from the 
ignorant, each graduate—young or 
old—is given a UNICEF midwife kit 
as her “practicing credentials.” The 
day is coming when few can afford to 
be without it. For as villages learn to 
recognize it as protection against su- 
perstition and needless death, they 
will drive the unqualified out of busi- 
ness. 
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A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW (Continued from page 313) 


too, on the need for developing under- 
developed economies and expanding 
international trade to help improve 
the world economy. The debate will 
be reported in full in a later issue of 
the BULLETIN. Debates on the work 
of the International Bank and the 
International Monetary Fund revealed 
that both agencies anticipate 
an increase in operations dur- 
ing the coming year. 

The Council had previously dis- 
posed of a number of items on its 
agenda, including studies of reports 
of several commissions and a discus- 
sion of the action of the United States 
in refusing visas to two members of 
non-governmental organizations in 
consultative status with the Council. 
The United States declared its willing- 
Ness to negotiate with the Secretary- 
General differences of opinion in in- 
terpretation of the terms of the Head- 
quarters Agreement between _ the 
United Nations and the United States. 


Council 


Controlling illicit traffic in narcotic 
drugs is a vast police problem, It 
includes hunting out clandes- 
tine manufacturers, identifying 
smugglers, traoping sellers, and deal- 
ing with addicts. How various govern- 
ments tackle this problem was _ the 
subject of frank discussion in the most 
recent meetings of the Narcotic Drugs 
Commission. Improvements in national 
and international control were out- 
lined and the need stressed for meas- 
ures to expose smuggling across fron- 
tiers. 


Drugs 


Libya has awarded Adrian Pelt, 
former United Nations Commissioner 
there, the Grand Cordon of the Order 
of Mohammed Ali Senussi and has 
named the main harborside road in 
Benghazi Adrian Pelt Street. 
Mr. Pelt, at Parliamentary 
ceremonies, emphasized that his con- 
tribution to Libyan independence. was 
not personal but as an agent of the 
United Nations General Assembly, 
supported by the Secretary-General 
and the Secretariat. 


Award 


Secretary-General Dag Hammar- 
skjold announced on April 24 that he 
had accepted the resignation of Lieu- 
tenant General William E, Riley, Chief 
of Staff of the United Nations Truce 
Supervision Organization in Palestine, 
effective May 15, and that 
steps were being taken to 
appoint a successor. 

General Riley, a member of the 
United States Marine Corps, first went 
to Palestine on United Nations duty 


Palestine 
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in 1948, After the assassination of 
Count Folke Bernadotte, the United 
Nations Mediator in Palestine, Gen- 
eral Riley became Chief of Staff of 
the Truce Supervision Organization. 


Iceland and Afghanistan are the 
first Member states to pay their 1953 
contributions to the United Nations 
budget in full. Israel on April 
14 became the twentieth country to 
sign the Convention on Political Rights 
of Women. . . . Czechoslovakia is the 
nineteenth signatory to the Second Pro- 
tocol of Rectifications and Modifica- 
tions to the text of the tariff schedules 
annexed te the General Agreement on 
Tariff and Trade. . . . Chile, the fourth 
nation to do so, signed the Convention 
on the International Right of Correc- 
tion on April 22. 


Planting of an estimated 40,000,000 
additional young forest trees on the 
bare hillsides of South Korea has been 
made possible through an agreement 
concluded by the Republic of Korea 
and the United Nations Korean Re- 
construction Agency. 

Also as part of UNKRA’s program 
of rehabilitation, 150,000 metric tons 
of fertilizer have been 
shipped to Korea to ar- 
rive in time for spring planting. Ko- 
rea, before the current hostilities, pro- 
duced most of its own fertilizer and 
even exported small quantities of some 
types. But most of the plants making 
chemical fertilizer were north of the 
thirty-eighth parallel, and the fighting 
cut off this source of supply. The two 
small plants which did exist in South 
Korea were badly damaged and their 
production now is negligible in rela- 
tion to the country’s need. 


Reconstruction 


The Republic of Korea has pledged 
$1,000 to the United Nations Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund 
for 1953, the first contribution of 
Korea to the world-wide work of 
UNICEF. Before fighting began in June 
1950, aid to several long-range pro- 
grams for children in Korea had been 
approved by  UNICEF’s’ Executive 
Board. Plans had to be abandoned for 
these programs, however, and emer- 
gency relief supplies were 
made available instead in 
response to requests from the Unified 
Command and the Republic of Korea. 
Blankets, clothing, milk, fish-liver oil, 
medical supplies and other essentials 
to the value of $1,500,000 have been 
distributed. 


Children’s Fund 


The fifth and final volume in the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization’s “Press, 


Film and Radio” series is now avail- 
able. The new 584-page volume, il- 
lustrated with maps, graphs and di- 
agrams, covers 70 countries and terri- 
tories, including a number of terri- 
tories whose information facilities 
have until now been little studied. 
Information has been given for the 
first time on Japan and Germany. In 
Africa, in addition to covering Ethio- 
pia, Liberia and Libya, the survey 
gives facts about most of the regions 
under Belgian, British, French and 
Portuguese administration. 
... The island of St. Helena 
has the world’s highest rate of primary 
schcol enrollment with 237 youngsters 
out of every 1,000 population in class. 
Finland is the most literate nation in 
the world, with only 1 per cent of its 
population unable to read and write. 
Britons find time to read more news- 
papers than anyone else. These are 
among the latest available statistics on 
subjects such as illiteracy, school at- 
tendance and newsorint consumption 
throughout the world contained in 
UNESCO's “Basic Facts and Figures,” 
a compact 58-page handbook. . . . Dr. 
Sigmund Frauendorfer, Director of 
the Library of the Agricultural Train- 
ing College of Austria, will spend a 
year in Tran conducting training 
courses for librarians at the University 
of Teheran, continuing and develop- 
ing the activities carried out by Dr. 
Josef Stummvoll, Director of the Na- 
tional Library of Vienna, during a one- 
vear UNESCO technical assistance 
Mission. 

Denmark has become the seventh 
Western European country to partici- 
pate in the International Labor Or- 
ganization’s program of training 
skilled Yugoslav workers. A number 
of Yugoslavs will take training 
in a mill at Frederikvaerk. 
Other countries participating are Aus- 
tria, Belgium, France, the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, the Netherlands 
and Switzerland. 

The Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation’s Technical Advisory Commit- 
tee on the Desert Locust will meet at 


Education 


Labor 


_ FAO headquarters in Rome April 21 


to 24. According to information 
reaching FAO, there is grave danger 
that locust swarms will break out and 
affect an area stretching from French 
North Africa to Pakistan and India. 
Ten governments already have agree- 
ments with FAO under the technical 
assitance program, for help 
in locust control, and so 
has the East African High Commission, 
representing Kenya, Uganda and Tan- 
ganyika. The latest countries added in 
1953 are Afghanistan and Iraq... . 
Dates, exported in bulk from Saudi 


Agriculture 
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Arabia for many years, will now be 
exported in packages, following tech- 
nical advice from Theodore Carlson, 
an FAO specialist. . . . Thailand, with 
the assistance of FAO, is about to 
launch an attack on what has become 
the most important cattle disease in 
the area — hemorrhagic septicemia, 
a blood infection. A new vaccine, 
developed by two Australian scientists, 
will be used in field tests against the 
disease which has been killing 100,000 
head of cattle and buffalo in southern 
Asia annually, 


Nepal has requested membership in 
the World Health Organization which 
now has 79 member states and 3 as- 
sociate members: the French Protec- 
torate of Morocco, Southern Rhodesia 
and Tunisia. . . . Brushing and rins- 
ing of teeth shortly after eating and 
particularly after eating substances 
which contain sugar is of great value 
in fighting dental decay, according to 
Protessor Guttorm Toverud, a WHO 
consultant of the Dental School in 
Oslo, Norway. In an article circulated 
by WHO, Professor Toverud suggests: 
Cut down on sugar, especially between 

meals; eat plenty of minerals 
Health snd vitamins A and D, The 
use of fluorine in the water supply 
has increased resistance to decay, the 
article states, and application of a 
fluorine solution to children’s teeth 
soon after they appear “has also given 
good results....” Forty-eight guinea 
pigs to be used in a public health lab- 
oratory in Afghanistan have arrived in 
Kabul after a seven-day journey ol 
2,600 miles by road, rail and air trom 
the Central Research Institute at Ka- 
sauli, India. WHO has given technical 
guidance in establishment of the new 
laboratory, and the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency 
Fund has provided equipment and 
supplies. The animals will be used tor 


important laboratory tests essential 
to maternal and child health pro- 
grams, 


Bolivia, the largest producer of tin 
ore in the Western Hemisphere, is 
now actively working toward the es- 
tablishment of its own tin smelting 
industry with the assistance of the 
United Nations Technical Assistance 
Administration. Previously the ore 
had been shipped abroad for process- 
ing. The project, still in the experi- 
mental stage, envisages development 
of power plants and a smelter using 
hydrogen instead of carbon. 


The Norwegian Foundation for As- 
sistance to Underdeveloped Countries 
has begun a public fund-raising cam- 
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A Tribute and an Expression of Thanks 
for International Red Cross Day, May 8 


The following is a joint statement 
on International Red Cross Day by 
Dag Hammerskjold, Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations, and Tryg- 
ve Lie, the Organization’s first Sec- 
retary General. 


NTERNATIONAL RED CROSS 

DAY (May 8) will be of special 
significance this year for it will mark 
the 125th birthday of Henri Dunant, 
founder of the Red Cross. 

It was after the terrible battle of 

Solferino that Dunant set forth the 
principles for a Red Cross Society in a 
book which was to receive wide ac- 
claim. 
SPECIAL TRIBUTE Those were times 
when courageous men lived up to their 
ideals. The lofty goal which Dunant 
had outlined was to become the mis- 
sion of his unselfish lite. He sacrified 
his time and his fortune to build up 
the fundamentals of the Geneva Con- 
vention into a_ practical, realistic 
movement to which hundreds of thou- 
sands of men and women have owed 
their lives. It is due to his untiring et- 
forts that we have today a set ol 
humanitarian rules which have eradi- 
cated some of the horrors of wars. 

| wish therefore to pay a special 
tribute today to the Swiss philanthrop- 
ist who through his far-seeing en- 
thusiasm laid the basis of and nurtured 
the early development of the Red 
Cross organization which has swelled 
today to one hundred million mem- 
bers within 71 Societies. 

And it is fitting that we at the Unit- 





paign to obtain 10 million kroner ($1,- 
400,000) to match the sum the Nor- 


wegian Government _ has 
Technical 2Uaranteed to carry out 
Assistance technical assistance projects 


in India under the terms of 
a United Nations tripartite technical 
assistance agrement. 

Sweden’s plans for a technical as- 
sistance campaign are still in the pre- 
paratory stage. A National Technical 
Assistance Campaign Committee, of 
which Sixten Heppling is Chairman, 
is composed of some 30 non-govern- 
mental organizations. Mr. Heppling, 
who recently returned to Sweden after 
a visit to Headquarters, said that the 
Swedish program would be carried 
out in close association with the Unit- 
ed Nations. 


ed Nations honor today the universal 
flag of the Red Cross under which so 
many people throughout the world co- 
Operate to alleviate human sufferings, 
irrespective of political, ethnic or re- 
ligious consideration. 


ACTIVE CO-OPERATION This Day also 
gives me the opportunity to thank 
once more the League of Red Cross 
Societies and the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross for their active 
and beneficial co-operation in many of 
the fields in which the United Nations 
has been dealing with urgent prob- 
lems: the Near East, the Middle East 
and the Far East. 

The Red Cross has always re- 
sponded speedily and effecitvely to any 
United Nations appeal for its humani- 
tarian intervention. Such contributions 
to the cause of mankind are among 
the highest which any organization can 
offer to the nations of the world. 





Dethi Sets BCG Record 


In seveal years of work, BCG teams 
in India’s Delhi State had barely be- 
gun to cover the 1,700,000 popula- 
tion. To make up for lost time, they 
planned an intensive four-week cam- 
paign. Speed is of the essence if 
India’s overwhelming tuberculosis rate 
is to be checked. 

Everyone helped. East Punjab and 
Uttar Pradesh loaned I! extra BCG 
teams. Before the offensive, the Delhi 
Flying Club dropped 50,000 BCG leat- 
lets over the area. The Prime Minister 
and the Union Health Minister ap- 
pealed for co-operation. Every band 
ann drum in town played to get the 
children out to the vaccination posts. 
BCG films had 17 showings a day. A 
local ordinance against loudspeakers 
was rescinded for the campaign, and 
the score of testings announced every 
few hours. 

At the month’s end, Delhi could be 
proud. The score: 750,000 persons 
tested, 170,000 vaccinated against tu- 
berculosis. It was more than all the 
rest of India had accomplished in the 
same period. Other states accepted the 
challenge: “We are now watching the 
BCG Campaigns as closely as end-of- 
play cricket scores,” writes UNICEF’S 
Mission Chief in India. 

(See also pages 350 and 351) 
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Changing Economy of Tropical Africa 


Development on Increase While Trade Expands 


ONEY played but a small part 

in tropical Africa’s indigenous 
economies at the beginning of this 
century. They were almost completely 
dependent on subsistence activities, 
the peoples living in small communi- 
ties and producing on the spot only or 
barely enough to meet their own im- 
mediate needs. Today, however, there 
are very few communities whose 
members do not earn their living, in 
part at any rate, by the sale of pro- 
duce or by labor for wages. Subsist- 
ence agriculture, nevertheless, still re- 
mains the basic means of livelihood 
for most of tropical Africa’s 140 
million or so inhabitants. 


This shifting from a subsistence to 
an exchange economy is the most 
characteristic feature of economic de- 
velopments in virtually the entire area. 
It is a transition which has been great- 
ly extended both during and since the 
Second World War. The way it is 
manifesting itself is described in As- 
pects of Economic Development in 
Africa, prepared by the United Na- 
tions Department of Economic Affairs 
as a supplement to its World Eco- 
nomic Report, 1951-52 (see BUL- 
LETIN, vol. XIV, no. 7). 


MAIN IMPETUS Chief impetus to the 
growth of an exchange economy has 
come from the development of exports 
of primary products, both agricultural 
and mineral, and from the establish- 
ment of central administrations which 
have provided exclusive government 
services based on regular tax systems. 

Non-indigenous enterprises have 
made an extensive impact, especially 
through large capital outlays for trans- 
port, power installations and other 
equipment needed to exploit mineral 
and other resources. This has given 
vise to a demand for labor and for 
food and other products of native 
agriculture. Not the least important 
of the influences of non-indigenous 
enterprise is the introduction of new 
consumption goods. 

In east and central Africa the estab- 
lishment of non-indigenous settlers has 
resulted in considerable alienation of 
land. It has also increased the pres- 
sure on the local inhabitants to seek 
employment outside their subsistence 
environment. Expenditures associated 
with the Second World War, post-war 
development expenditures and the ex- 
pansion of export earnings have all 
helped in recent years to increase the 
rate at which the indigenous agricul- 
tural economies have become involved 
in cash-earning activities. 
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BASIC LIVELIHOOD Although cash in- 
come has become necessary for most 
of tropical Africa’s indigenous inhab- 
itants in establishing their standards of 
living, it is not as yet the essential 
means of livelihood for more than a 
small part of the population. For 
most of the inhabitants the basic 
means of livelihood is supplied, not 
by cash earnings, but by subsistence 
agricultural production, In all terri- 
tories except in the Gold Coast, sub- 
sistence production accounts for 60 
per cent or more of the total land area 
under cultivation, and, except in the 
Gold Coast and the Belgian Congo, for 
50 per cent or more of the total labor. 
In the region as a whole, between 30 
and 40 per cent of the total cultivated 
land area and between 53 to 63 per 
cent of the total labor are devoted to 
commercialized production. 


The manner in which the indige- 
nous agricultural economies are 
brought within the scope of an ex- 
change economy depends largely on 
the marketing opportunities which are 
offered, the report notes. Broadly 
speaking, two developments may be 
observed: on the one hand, the indi- 
genous agricultural economies may 
themselves produce commodities for 
sale, and, on the other, individuals 
from these economies may engage in 
wage-earning employment outside 
them. Both types of activity are to be 
found to some extent in all territories. 


Wage-earning predominates in terri- 
tories in which the products of mining 
and non-indigenous agriculture are the 
most important exports—the Belgian 
Congo, Kenya, Northern Rhodesia, 
Southern Rhodesia and Tanganyika. 
In the territories which also have a 
number of non-indigenous settlers, 
capital investment has been heavily di- 
rected towards the development of the 
non-indigenous economy. The result 
is that the chief demand upon the 
economic resources of the indigenous 
agricultural economies has been for 
their labor. 


EXCEPTION Where cash cropping or 
wage employment prevails in an in- 
digenous agricultural economy, com- 
plete specialization is the exception 
rather than the rule. The number of 
workers originating in the indigenous 
agricultural economies who are al- 
ready dependent for a living on cash 
earnings outside them is a very small 
fraction of the total number of wage 
earners. For the most part, they con- 
sist of migrants who have not severed 


their connections with their agricul- 
tural communities. 

Specialization in cash crops exists 
on a large scale in the cocoa-producing 
area of West Africa, and on a smaller 
scale in the coffee-producing regions 
of East Africa. Elsewhere in tropical 
Africa cash-earning activities within 
the native agricultural economies most- 
ly occur,in the framework of a sub- 
sistence production system. 


BASIC FOR DEVELOPMENT Further eco- 
nomic development of the indigenous 
agricultural economies, observes the 
report, can be brought about only by 
raising the output of goods for sale on 
markets. In this respect, however, a 
critical stage has been reached in many 
parts of tropical Africa, for, under the 
prevailing system of farming, the in- 
digenous agricultural economies al- 
ready within reach of markets could 
not greatly increase their output avail- 
able for sale. 

Increased “production for market” 
depends upon the extension of trans- 
port and related marketing facilities 
and also upon changes in prevailing 
farm practices, These are the immedi- 
ate problems in the economic develop- 
ment of the indigenous agricultural 
economies. But there is also a longer- 
run problem: maintaining and increas- 
ing productivity in an agriculture 
which is threatened by soil deteriora- 
tion due largely to overcropping of 
cash crops, bad farming techniques 
and the outflow of labor. 

Further wide-scale economic de- 
velopment also requires large capital 
investment. This depends both on 
government initiative and on some out- 
side capital. 

Projects such as the expansion of 
transport facilities and large-scale agri- 
cultural development schemes involve 
heavy capital expenditure. There are 
many other forms of development, 
however, which require only modest 
investment though they do imply 
changes in social habits which are in 
large measure a matter of education 
and experience. Such changes take 
time, the report states. Nor are they 
likely to be adopted in the absence of 
adequate incentives. 


TRADE, OUTPUT, DEVELOPMENT Recent 
trends in Africa’s trade, production 
and economic development plans are 
also exainined by the report. The fol- 
lowing are some of the highlights of 
its analysis: 

Of the main export crops, produc- 
tion of cotton fibres in 1951 was 10 
per cent less than in 1950, that of 
cocoa 14 per cent less. Sisal and coffee 
output each increased about 13 per 
cent, and that of rubber by about 34 
per cent. 

Information about food crops is 


(Continued on page 356) 
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UNITED NATIONS 


DIGES 


dates - meetings - decisions - documents 


APRIL 4— 20 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


423rd PLENARY MEETING—April 7 

Appointment of SG of UN: Pres. ex- 
pressed Assembly's gratitude to Mr. Lie. 
Canadian draft resol. (A/L.150), fixing 
terms of appointment, adopted. Secur- 
ity Council recommendation (A/2380) 
that Mr. Dag Hammurskjold be ap- 
pointed SG adopted, 57-1, 1 abst. 

At request of India, rep. of lt 
ported on Korean developments. 
PLENARY MEETING 

Regulation, limitation 
reduction of all armed forces and all 
armaments: Report of First Cttee. (A 
2372 as amend. by U.S.S.R. (A/L.149), 
adopted, 52-5, 3 absts. 


25th PLENARY MEETING—April 8 
Interference of U.S.A. in internal af- 
fairs of other states as manifested by 
the organization on the part of the 
Government of U.S.A. of subversive 
and espionage activities against the 
U.S.S.R., People’s Republic of China, 
Czechoslovak Republic and other peo- 
ple’s democracies: First Cttee. report 
(A/2377) presented, Czechoslovak draft 
resol. (A/L.148) rejected, 5-40, 14 absts. 
Third report of Credentials Cttee. 
(A/2374) adopted. 


126th PLENARY MEETING 


Installation of Mr. Dag 
skjold as SG of UN. 
427th PLENARY MEETING—April 18 

Question of impartial investigation 
of charges of use by UN forces of bac- 
teriological warfare: First Cttee.’s re- 
port (A/2384) presented. Consideration 
of draft resol. proposed by First Cttee. 
(A/23887) postponed until Fifth Cttee.’s 
report on financial implications 

Measures to avert threat of new 
world war and measures to strengthen 
peace and friendship among nations: 
Draft resol. recommended — by First 
Cttee. (A/2386) adopted. 


-April 8 
and balanced 


24th 


April 10 
Hammar- 


First Committee 


592nd-598rd MEETINGS—April 7-8 

Question of impartial investigation 
of charges of use by UN forces of bac- 
teriological warfare: Debate concluded. 
Rev. draft resol. (A/C.1/L.36/Rev.2) 
adopted, 52-5, 3 absts 


594th MEETING—April 9 

Measures to avert threat of new 
world war and measures to strengthen 
peace and friendship among nations: 
General debate opened. Polish rev 
(A/C.1/L.39) of draft resol. contained 
in application (A/2229) to include item 
in agenda submitted. 


495th-599th MEETINGS—April 9-10, 

13-14 
Measures to 

world war 


tinued. 


MEETING—April 14 

Measures to avert threat of 
world war j General debate 
tinued. Draft resol. (A/C.1/L.40) 
mitted by Brazil. 


601st-602nd MEETINGS—April 15 
Measures to avert threat of new 
world war . .. General debate con- 
tinued. Rev. draft resol. (A/C.1/1.40 
tev.1) submitted by Brazil. 
603rd-604th MEETINGS—April 16 
Measures to avert threat of new 
world war General debate con- 


cluded. Second rev. (A/C.1/L.40/Rev.2) 
to Brazilian draft resol. adopted, 60-0. 


threat of 
debate 


new 
eon- 


avert 
General 


600th 


new 
con- 
sub- 
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Polish draft resol, (A/C.1 
to vote. 


L.39) not put 


605th-606th MEETINGS—<April 17 
Complaint of Union of Burma rexgard- 

ing aggeression by Government of Re- 

public of China: General debate 


607th-608th MEETINGS—April 20 


Complaint of Union of Burma 
General debate continued. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


677th PLENARY MEETING—April 6 

Chairmanship of Social and Economic 
Cttees. announced. 

Int'l co-operation on 
General debate continued. U.S. 
resol. (E/L.480), as amend. by 
(E/L.482), adopted, 15-2, 1 abst. 
draft resol. (E/L.481) adopted, 
abst. 

Interim report of Ra 
freedom of information (E 
discussed and adopted, 13- 
67sth PLENARY MEETING—April 6 

Hearings by Cttee. for NGO's: Cttee 
report (E/2390) accepted. 

NGO's: applications and re-applica- 
tions for consultative status: Organi- 

voted on separately. 


cartography: 
draft 
India 
U.K. 
15-2, 1 
pporteur on 
0/2345/Add.1) 


3, 2 absts. 


zations Draft 
resol. recommended by Cttee. on NGO's 
(E/2368) adopted. 

679th PLENARY MEETING—April 9 

Access to Hgqs. of reps. of NGO's: 
U.S. decision not to grant admission to 
Mrs. Margarette Luckock and Mr. Jan 
Dessau discussed; Sweden proposed 
that Council seek legal opinion from 
SG on U.S. decision. 

Allegations regarding 
of trade union rights received under 
Council resol. 277(X): General discus- 
sion opened. Joint Swedish-U.K. draft 
resol. (E/L.484) submitted. 
680th PLENARY MEETING—April 9 

Infringements of trade union rights: 
General discussion continued. Five 
parts of joint Swedish-U.K. draft resol. 
(E/1L.484), considered as separate 
resols., adopted as amend 
68ist PLENARY MEETING—April 10 

UN Narcotics Laboratory: U.S. draft 
resol. (E/L.485), as amend. by France 
(E/L.486) and by Belgium (E/L.487 
Rev.1) and orally, adopted, 16-2. 

Members of Council's functional com- 
missions confirmed. 

Accession of Italy to Convention on 
Declaration of Death of Missing Per- 
sons: Draft resol. submitted by Ar- 
gentina, Uruguay, and Venezuela (E 
L.490), inviting Italy to accede, ac- 
cepted. 


infringements 


682nd-683rd PLENARY MEETINGS — 
April 13 

teport of Int'l Monetary Fund: After 
general discussion, resol. adopted tak- 
ing note of report, 16-0, 2 absts. 

Calendar of conferences for 1953: De- 
cision taken to authorize SG to make 
arrangements for Chairman of Sub- 
Commission on Prevention of Discrim- 
ination and Protection of Minorities to 
attend 9th session of Commission on 
Human Rights. 
PLENARY 


6S4th-685th MEETINGS — 


April 14 

Report of 
tion and Development: 
discussion, resol. adopted 
of report, 16-0, 2 absts. 

Report of Population Commission: 
Draft resols. A-E, as contained in So- 
cial Cttee. report (F/2393), adopted: 
Swedish amend. (E/L491) to. draft 
resol. D adopted. 


Int'l Bank for Reconstrue- 
After general 
taking note 


686th PLENARY MEETING—April 15 
Admission of rep. of Women's Int’! 
Democratic Federation for participa- 
tion in Commission on Status of Wo- 
men, in accordance with resol. adopted 
by Commission: General discussion 
Draft resol. (E,/L.493) submitted by Po- 
land 
687th PLENARY MEETING- 

Admission of rep. of Women's 
Democratic Federation .. .: 
posal to adjourn discussion adopted 

Expanded program of technical as- 
sistance: reports of Technical Assist- 
ance Cttee. (F/2394, 2395) discussed 
Draft resol. contained in E/2395 adopt- 
ed, 16-0, 2 absts. 

Report of Transport and Communica- 
tions Commission (6th session): report 
of Economic Cttee. (E/2402): Draft 
resols. A-G and I adopted. 


688th PLENARY MEETING- 


World economic § situation: 
debate opened. 
689th PLENARY MEETING—April 16 
Report of Transport and Communi- 
cations Commission: Draft resol. H in 
Economic Cttee. report (E/2402) adopt- 
ed, as amend. 
World economic 
debate continued. 
Int'l action for conservation and 
utilization ot non-agricultural re- 
sources: Argentine draft resol. (E 
1.495) submitted to take note of SG's 
report (E/2367). 


April 15 
Int'l 
Indian pro- 


April 16 


General 


situation: General 


690th PLENARY MEETING—April 17 

World economic situation: 
debate continued 

Int’l action for conservation and 
utilization of non-agricultural re- 
sources: Joint draft resol. submitted 
by Argentina, Australia, and France 
(E/L.495/Rev.1), superseding Argentine 
draft (E/L.495), adopted. 
691lst-692nd PLENARY MEETINGS 
April 20 

World economie 
debate continued. 


General 


situation General 


Economic Committee 
125th MEETING—April 6 
Fifteenth session opened. 
5 Report of Transport and Communica- 
tions Commission (6th session): Draft 
resols. B-E contained in report (E 
2363) adopted. 
126th MEETING—April 7 
_ Report of Transport and Communica- 
tions Commission: Draft resols. A, F-1I 
contained in report (E/2363) adopted 
Report of Statistical Commission (7th 
session): General discussion of report 
(F/2365). 
127th-128th MEETINGS—April 10 
Procedure for convening study 
xroups and int’l commodity confer- 
ences: Australian draft resol. (E/AC.6,/ 
1.55), as amend. by Uruguay (E/AC.6/ 
1.56) and by Argentina (E/AC.6/L.58) 
and orally, adopted, 16-2. Draft resol. 
(E/AC.6/L.57) submitted by Uruguay. 


129th MEETING—April 17 

Report of Statistical Commission 
(7th session): Draft resols. A-E con- 
tained in report (E/2365) adopted, with 
U.K. amend. (E/AC.6/L.54) to resol. D. 

Procedure for convening study 
xroups and int'l commodity confer- 
ences: Draft resol. by Uruguay (E 
AC.6/L.57) withdrawn in favor of U.S 
draft resol. (E/AC.6/L.59). 


Social Committee 
227th MEETING—April 7 

Fifteenth session opened. 

Report of Population Commission 
(7th session): Draft resol. B and draft 
resol. C, as amend. by U.S. (E/AC.7 
14.133 contained in report (E/2359), 
adopted. 
228th MEETING—April 7 

Report of Population Commission 
(7th session): Draft resol. A, as amend. 
by U.S. (CE/AC.7/L.133), contained in 
report (E/2359), adopted. U.S. draft 
resol, (E/AC.7/L.134) adopted. Joint 
draft resol. by Argentina, selgium, 
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Cuba, and Uruguay (E/AC.7/L.135) 
considered. 

Slavery: report by SG under Council 
resol. 388(XIILI): General discussion be- 
gun. 
229th-230th MEETINGS 

Slavery: report by SG: 
cussion continued. 
231lst-232nd MEETINGS—April 16 

Slavery: General discussion conclud- 
ed. Point V of U.K. working paper (E 
AC.7/L.137)—Polish proposal in docu- 
ment E/AC.7/L.136—discussed. Draft 
resol. (E/AC.7/L.141) submitted by 





April 8 
General dis- 





Egypt. 

233rd MEETING—April 20 

Slavery: Joint draft resol. by Bel- 
gium, Egypt, France, Sweden, U.K., 


Uruguay, and Yugoslavia adopted, 16-0, 
2 absts. Polish draft resol. (E/AC.7 
L.136) rejected. 

Work of Cttee. concluded. 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
1s7th-202nd MEETINGS—April 6-8 

Proposed single convention on nar- 
cotic drugs (E/CN.7/AC.3/3): Sections 
26-29 considered; sections 30-33 not 
discussed; sections 34-35 considered. 
203rd-204th MEETINGS—April 9% 


Member of Supervisory Body ap- 
pointed. 

Annual reports of governments: Re- 
mainder of 1949 and 1950 reports ex- 
amined; reports for 1951 (E/NR.1951 


Summary) taken up. 
205th-206th MEETINGS—April 10 
Annual reports of governments: Ex- 
amination continued. 
Proposed single convention: Sections 
35-36 considered. 
207th-212th MEETINGS—April lv, 14-15 


Illicit traffic: Summaries of transac- 
tions and seizures (E/NS.1952/Sum- 
mary 2-6) considered and noted. State- 


ments made regarding illicit traffic in 
Italy and in Far East. Documents E 
NR.1951/Summary, E/CN.7/252, E/CN.7 

221 and Add.2, and E/CN.7/257 noted. 

Abolition of opium-smoking in Far 
East: Draft resol. (E/CN.7/243), as 
amend., adopted. 
213th MEETING—April 16 

Abolition of opium-smoking in Far 
East: Reports of governments for 1950 
and 1951 noted. 

Scientific research on narcotics: 
ument on question noted. 
214th MEETING—April 16 

Problem of Indian hemp: Secretariat 
instructed to carry out studies en- 
visaged in. E/CN.7/256. 

Abolition of opium-smoking in Far 
East: Documents E/CN.7/222 and E 
(N.7/246 considered. Discussion post- 
poned to 9th session. 

Problem of synthetic drugs: Draft 
resol. by Egypt and France (E/CN.7 
L.44) adopted. Consideration of E/CN.7 


Doc- 


259/Rev.1 postponed to $th session. 
215th MEETING—April 17 
Narcotic drugs under int'l control: 


Decisions made concerning compilation 


of list. 

Laws and regulations relating to 
control of narcotic drugs: Document 
E/NL.1951/Summary noted. 


216th MEETING—April 17 

Revision of form of annual reports: 
Document E/CN.7/251 and Add.1 noted. 

Co-operation between UN and UPU 
in respect of control of narcotic drugs: 
Document E/CN.7/239 considered. U.S. 
draft resol. (E/CN.7/L.32/Rev.1), as 
umend., accepted. 

Program priorities: Document E 
CN.7/L.20 considered. Priorities for Di- 
vision of Narcotic Drugs established. 
217th-218th MEETINGS—April 20 

Proposed single convention: Report 
of Drafting Cttee. (E/CN.7/L.43) con- 
cerning sections 14-29 and 34-36 ap- 
proved, 

Commission on Human Rights 
(Geneva) 
339th MEETING—April 7 

Representation of China: U.S.S.R. 
draft resol. (E/CN.4/L.219) to exclude 
rep. of National Government and invite 
rep. of Central People’s Government 
ruled out of order. 

Election of officers. 
340th MEETING—April 8 


Order of business: U.K. draft resol. 
(E/CN.4/L.221) adopted. 
341st-345th MEETINGS—April 9-10, 153 


covenants on human 
implementa- 
measures of 


int'l 
and measures of 
General debate on 


Draft 
rights 
tion: 


implementation. 
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for it was based on three essential ele- 
ments of the problem on which agree- 
ment had been reached, but he did 
not believe sufficient emphasis had 
been placed on the grave nature of 
certain of those elements. Thus, to 
remove that defect, his delegation had 
submitted its amendments. 

The effect of these was principally 
to condemn the presence of the forces 
in Burma, as well as their hostile acts, 
and to urge all states to refrain from 
furnishing assistance which would en- 
able them not only to continue their 
hostile acts but to remain in the terri- 
tory. 


VOTE IN COMMITTEE When the First 
Committee was ready to vote on 
April 22, Iran proposed that the Mexi- 
can draft resolution be given priority 
over the Burmese proposal, a motion 
that was carried by a vote of 42-11, 
with 7 abstentions, 

The Committee then voted on the 
Mexican draft resolution and the Le- 
banese and Argentine-Chilean amend- 
ments paragraph by paragraph, all of 
which were adopted, after which it 
adopted the draft resolution as a whole 
as amended, by a vote of 58-0, with 
2 abstentions—Burma and China. 

Mr. Myint Thein explained that his 
abstention should not be construed 
as a lack of appreciation of the kind- 
ness and efforts displayed by the vari- 
ous delegations. The only reason was 
his disappointment that the majority 
did not see eye to eye with Burma on 
such an important and clear issue. 

Earlier, Dr. Tsiang had referred to 
the deep interest which the Committee 
had shown in getting the troops in 
question out of Burma, and he stated 
that his Government would give the 
United Nations the utmost co-opera- 
tion to achieve that objective. 





BURMESE COMPLAINT (Continued from page 325) 


EXPLANATIONS IN ASSEMBLY The next 
day, in plenary meeting, the Assembly 
itself adopted the resolution by the 
vote of 59-0, with 1 abstention. There 
was no further debate, but seven dele- 
gations explained their votes. 

Dr, Tsiang pointed out that in Com- 
mittee he had voted for the para- 
graphs which imposed obligations on 
all states, but had abstained, as in 
the Assembly, on the resolution as a 
whole. Burma, he said, had tried to 
prove that his Government had com- 
mitted aggression, but the Committee 
had wisely and justly omitted that 
charge from the draft resolution: in 
fact, the text now did not mention 
China or his Government at all. There 
was no reason, therefore. why he 
should vote against it. 

The resolution, considered Dr. 
Ferrer Vieyra, was evidence of the 
unanimity of feeling that the sovereign 
equality of states must be respected. 

Dr. Azkoul cited two factors: the 
resolution embodied a just solution 
of the problem presented by the pres- 
ence and acts of hostility of foreign 
troops on Burmese territory; and the 
principle was established that not only 
were acts of hostility by foreign troops 
against another country to be con- 
demned, but also that their presence 
in such territory contrary to the will 
of the people of such territory was to 
be condemned as well. 

Rafik Asha, of Syria, declared that 
the unanimity was a source of pro- 
found confidence and hope in the fu- 
ture of the United Nations; and Dr. 
Gaston Araoz, of Bolivia, considered 
the solution a constructive and en- 
couraging example which would en- 
able the under-developed countries to 
hope that they might continue to pro- 
gress and to achieve their freedom 
and welfare. 





CHANGING ECONOMY OF AFRICA 
(Continued from page 354) 


incomplete, but it does show that the 
maize crop of the Union of South 
Africa, the largest producer, fell to 
1,717,000 tons in 1951 from 2,721,- 
000 tons in 1950. 





346th MEETING—April 14 
Draft int'l covenants: 
resol. (E/CN,4/L.233) adopted. Consid- 
eration of present draft on proposed 
human rights cttee. and amends, there- 

to begun. 
347th-354th MEETINGS—April 14-17, 20 
Draft int'l covenants: Consideration 
of draft on proposed human rights 
ettee and amends. thereto continued, 
Economic Commission for 
Latin America (Rio de Janeiro) 
48rd MEETING—April 9 
Fifth session opened; election of of- 
ficers. 


French draft 


44th-45th MEETINGS—April 10-11 
Agenda adopted; general debate be- 

gxun. Six cttees. established and their 

officers installed. 

46th MEETING—April 13 


General debate concluded. 





Production of all minerals, with 
the exception of gold and silver, was 
higher in 1951 than in 1950. Antimony 
increased by 73 per cent, magnesite by 
65 per cent, petroleum by 95 per cent, 
vanadium by 34 per cent, lead by 33 
per cent, tungsten by 22 per cent, 
zinc by 20 per cent, copper by 10 per 
cent, manganese by 13 per cent, iron 
ore by 11 per cent, coal by | per cent. 

Exports as a whole were one-third 
higher in value in 1951 than in 1950, 
but the increases were much greater 
in some territories than in others. Im- 
ports rose approximately 40 per cent, 
the increase being shared more evenly 
among the individual territories. 

While the gains in exports reflected 
the full impact of the rise in prices 
following the outbreak of hostilities 
in Korea, the gains in import values 
represent, together with price rises, 
some increase in the volume of im- 
ports of both consumer and capital 
goods. 
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BROADCASTS 
and TELECASTS 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Broadcasts 


UNITED NATIONS TODAY, a comprehensive 15-minute sum- 
mary of the latest news, featuring the recorded voices of 
delegates taking part in sessions and on-the-scene reports of 
United Nations activities around the world, is carried Mon- 
days through Fridays over some 250 stations, including the 
Mutual Broadcasting System, the United Nations’ Network 
for Peace and the Dominion Network of Canada. In New 
York City, Stations WBNX, WEVD, WWRL and WMCA 
carry this program. (WMCA: 10:45-11:00 p.m.) 


UNITED NATIONS ON THE RECORD, a weekly 15-minute pro- 
gram featuring the voices of leaders in many parts of the 
world. In the United States, the series is carried by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System on Saturdays, 6:15-6:30 
p.m., also. WQXR, New York, 7:05-7:20 p.m. In Can- 
ada, the Trans-Canada Network broadcasts “On _ the 
Record” Sundays, 6:30-6:45 p.m. 


UNITED NATIONS STORY, a weekly 15-minute transcribed 
dramatic series is devoted to the humanitarian aspects of 
the United Nations. Programs are carried over 550 stations 
in the United States. In New York City: Stations WNBC 
(5:30-5:45 p.m., Saturdays), WNYC (6:00-6:15 p.m., 
Tuesdays), WABF and WHLI. 


UNITED NATIONS NEWS, a 5-minute summary of news is 
broadcast Monday-Friday from 6:50-6:55 p.m. over Sta- 
tion WNYC, New York City. During the General Assem- 
bly, it is carried from Monday to Saturday. 


Principal meetings of the United Nations are broad- 
cast over Station WNYC in New York City (mornings: 
11:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m.; afternoons: 3:00 p.m. to close). 


Telecasts 


With the co-operation of the Radio Division, meetings 
of the General Assembly were televised by the National 
Broadcasting Company, 11-12 noon on selected days dur- 
ing the week, and by the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
4:30-5:00 p.m., Monday- Friday, during the seventh 
session, which recessed on April 23. 


THE UNITED NATIONS THIS WEEK, a special weekend half- 
hour kinescope produced by United Nations Department 
of Public Information, was sent to selected TV stations 
throughout the U. S. and Canada during the seventh 
session of the General Assembly, which recessed on 
April 23. 


(All times are EDST. Times of United Nations broad- 
casts and telecasts are given in local newspapers. All cor- 
respondence should be addressed to Radio Division, 
United Nations, N. Y.)° 


UNITED NATIONS SALES AGENTS 


ARGENTINA: Editorial Sudamericana, Alsina 500, Buenos Aires. 

AUSTRALIA: H. A. Goddard, 255a George St., Sydney. 

BELGIUM: Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 14-22 rue du Persil, 
Bruxelles; W. H. Smith & Son, 71-75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Bruxelles. 

BOLIVIA: Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 

BRAZIL: Livraria Agir, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and Belo Horizonte. 

CANADA: Ryerson Press, Queen St. West, Toronto; Periodica, Inc., 4234 
de la Roche, Montreal, 34. 

CEYLON: Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, Lake House, Colombo. 

CHILE: Libreria Ivens, Moneda 822, Santiago, and Editorial del Pacifico, 
Ahumada 57, Santiago. 

CHINA: The World Book Company Ltd., 99 Chung King Road, Ist Section, 
Taipeh, Taiwan; Commercial Press, 211 Honan Road, Shanghai. 

COLOMBIA: Libreria Latina, Carrera 6a, 13-05, Bogota; Libreria América, 
Medellin; Libereria Nacional Ltda., Barranquilla. 

COSTA RICA: Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San José. 

CUBA: La Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 9, Praha 1. 

DENMARK: Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, Kobenhavn, K. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad Trujillo. 

ECUADOR: Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quito. 

EGYPT: Librairie ‘La Renaissance d’Egypte,”’ 9 Sh. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 

EL SALVADOR: Manuel Navas y Cia., la Avenida sur 37, San Salvador. 

ETHIOPIA: Agence Ethiopienne de Publicité, Box 128, Abbis-Abeba. 

FINLAND: Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, Helsinki. 

FRANCE: Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, Paris V. 

GREECE: ‘’Eleftheroudakis,’’ Place de la Constitution, Athénes. 

GUATEMALA: Goubaud & Cia. Ltda., 5a Avenida sur 28, Guatemala. 

HAITI: Librairie ‘A la Caravelle,’ Boite Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 

HONDURAS: Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 

HONG KONG: The Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, Kowloon. 

ICELAND: Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymondssonar H.F., Austurstraeti 18, 
Reykjavik. 

INDIA: Oxford Book and Stationery Co., Scindia House, New Delhi, and 
17, Park Street, Calcutta; P. Varadachary & Co., 8 Linghi Chetty St., 
Madras I. 

INDONESIA: Jajasan Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 84, Djakarta. 

IRAN: Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue, Tehran. 

IRAQ: Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Baghdad. 

ISRAEL: Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 

ITALY: Colibri, S.A., Via Mercalli 36, Milano. 

LEBANON: Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 

LIBERIA: J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia. 

LUXEMBOURG: Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg. 

MEXICO: Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 41, México, D.P. 

NETHERLANDS: N.Y. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, ‘s-Gravenhage. 

NEW ZEALAND: United Nations Association of New Zealand, C.P.O. 
1011, Wellington. 

NORWAY: Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. Augustsgt. 7A, Oslo. 

PAKISTAN: Thomas & Thomas, Fort Mansion, Frere Road, Karachi; Pub- 
lishers United, 176 Anarkali, Lahore. 

PANAMA: José Menéndez, Plaza de Arango, Panama. 

PARAGUAY: Moreno Hermanos, Asuncién. 

PERU: Libreria Internacional del Peri, Lima and Arequipa. 

PHILIPPINES: Alemar’s Book Store, 749 Rizal Avenue, Manila. 

PORTUGAL: Livraria Rodrigues, 186, Rua Aurea, Lisboa. 

SINGAPORE: The City Book Store, Ltd., Winchester House, Collyer Quay. 

SWEDEN: C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hovbokhandel A-B, Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 

SWITZERLAND: Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne, Genéve; Hans Raunhardt, 
Kirchgasse 17, Zurich 1 

SYRIA: Librairie Universelle, Damas. 

THAILAND: Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, Wat Tuk, Banghok. 

TURKEY: Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, Beyoglu, Istanbul. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: Van Schaik’s Bookstore, Box 724, Pretoria. 

UNITED KINGDOM: H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, London, S.E. 1 
(and at H.M.S.O. Shops). 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 

URUGUAY: Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. D’Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 
1333, Montevideo. 

VENEZUELA: Distribuidora Escolar S.A., Ferrenquin a Cruz de Candelaria 
178, Caracas, and Distribuidora Continental, Bolero a Pineda 21, 
Caracas. 

VIETNAM: Papeterie-Librairie-Nouvelle Albert Portail, Boite Postale 283, 
Saigon (Cochinchine). 

YUGOSLAVIA: Drzavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska Knijiga, Terazije 27-11, 
Belgrade. 


United Nations publications can also be obtained from following firms: 


AUSTRIA: B. Willerstorff, Waagplatz, 4, Salsburg; Gerold & Co., I. 
Graben 31, Wien 1. 

GERMANY: Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse 101, Berlin—Schoneberg; W. E. 
Saarbach, Frankenstrasse 14, Koeln—Junkersdorf; Alex. Horn, Spiegel- 
gasse 9, Wiesbaden. 

— a Company, Ltd., 6 Tori-Nichome Nihonbashi, Tokyo 

entral. 

SPAIN: Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad Barcelona. 


© Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet 
been appointed may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, 
Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, 
New York, U.S.A. 





Report on a Special United Nations Fund 
for Economic Development 


A detailed plan for a Special Fund for grants-in-aid and low-interest. 
long-term loans to underdeveloped countries for their economic develop- 
ment is submitted in this Report of a 9-member Committee appointed by 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations at the request of the Eco- 


nomic and Social Council. 


The Report deals with the technical problems of how such a Fund, if 
established, would be organized and how it would work. 88 specific 
recommendations—all unanimous—are put forward by the authors who 
served on the Committee in their personal capacities. The Report will be 
first considered by the Council at its sixteenth session opening in Geneva 
30 June 1953; after which it will go to the Assembly. 


CONTENTS OF THE REPORT 


Part 1. Introduction 
Chapter I. Terms of reference 
Part 2. The Special United Nations Fund for Economic Development 
Chapter II. — The role of the Special Fund 
Part 3. Specific Recommendations 
Chapter III. The income of the Special Fund 
Chapter IV. The operations of the Special Fund—principles and policies * 
involved 
Chapter V. Disbursement of resources from the Special Fund 
Chapter VI. Structure of the Special Fund—control and management 
Part 4. The Plan in Operation 
Chapter VII. How the Special Fund might work 
Part 5. Recapitulation of Recommendations 
Separate concurring statement by Mr, H. Santa Cruz 


61 pages. $0.50. 39 sterling, 2 Swiss franes 


U.N. Publication No. 1953.1LB.1 
Available in English. French and Spanish editions in preparation. 


Obtainable in national currencies from all authorized sales agents for 
United Nations publications. 








